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SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE AS A FIELD 
OF RESEARCH FOR GRADUATE STUDENTS 


(A paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Denver, Colorado, December 22, 1924.) 


Less than twenty years ago Spanish was still playing a minor role 
in foreign-language study, and it is only three years since Professor 
Crawford brought to your attention the inadequate facilities in our 
universities for the advanced study of the language and literature of 
Spain. Ten years ago, in very few of our universities was the oppor- 
tunity given to study the literature of Spanish America, so that 
naturally the facilities for advanced study are much less adequate than 
fer the literature of Spain. In view of this fact, a discussion of the 
possibilities of research in this field may seem premature. Neverthe- 
less, impelled by my own enthusiasm and encouraged by the rapidly 
growing interest in this phase of our work, I am going to present 
certain arguments in favor of a more serious consideration of the 
intellectual and literary achievements of the other American republics. 
According as my university colleagues become more interested in the 
life and literature of the “Other Americans,” and appreciate more fully 
the results that may be gained from a more intensive study of their 
literature, there will be a corresponding improvement in the facilities 
for study. Moreover, the majority of those to whom this paper is ad- 
dressed are high school teachers, many of whom have the praise- 
worthy ambition to work at some time for a higher degree. If you, 
the teachers of Spanish in our secondary schools, are sufficiently inter- 
ested in what has been and is being done in Spanish America, your 
influence will give added impetus to a movement that has already 
gained considerable momentum. 
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I should have liked to present to you the more authoritative opin- 
ions of some of my colleagues throughout the country, but the time 
that has elapsed since the idea of this paper first came to me, has not 
been sufficient for the sending out of the usual questionnaire. I shall 
draw, therefore, upon my imagination for some objections that might 
be raised to Spanish-American literature as a field for research and 
will attempt to answer them from my own limited knowledge. 

Those of my colleagues who fail to see the need of even one course 
devoted wholly to Spanish-American literature cannot be expected to 
appreciate the possibilities of research in this field. Their attitude 
was the almost universal rule in our universities ten years ago. Dur- 
ing these years some of us have ventured forth into the comparatively 
unknown lands of the southern continent and have been well rewarded 
by the discovery of an intellectual and cultural activity that is not at 
all inferior to that of our own country. The belief that we of the 
United States have gone far ahead of the Spanish Americans in 
political, social and economic development and along purely scientific 
lines remains unchallenged ; the general belief that we have surpassed 
them in art and literature as well demands a thorough revision. This 
does not mean that in our enthusiasm for a new field of study we go so 
far as to assert that Spanish-American literature is equal to that of 
Spain. Such an assertion would undoubtedly be absurd. There is 
scarcely a single masterpiece of Spanish-American literature that 
could find a place in the same class with the best literature of Spain. 
Just below the greatest, however, there are in Spanish-American lit- 
erature many writers who can well stand comparison with all but the 
best in Spanish literature. History, philosophy, prose fiction, drama, 
essay, literary criticism, and particularly poetry, are well represented 
by men like Barros Arana, Hostos, Blest Gana, Florencio Sanchez, 
Rodo, Ricardo Rojas, Rubén Dario, to mention only a few of many; 
or men like Baralt, Sarmiento, Palma, Montalvo, Andrés Bello of an 
earlier generation. Briefly expressed, the literature of Spanish 
America bears just about the same relation to that of Spain in quantity 
and quality that the literature of Anglo-America does to that of Eng- 
land ; and if the literature of the United States, in spite of its evident 
inferiority to that of the mother country, is worthy of careful study, 
the literature of Spanish America surely deserves our serious consid- 
eration. 

Moreover, the importance of the study of Spanish-American liter- 
ature in our universities is much greater than its absolute worth, from 
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a purely literary point of view, would indicate. One of the essential 
values of Spanish in our foreign-language study, and the main reason 
for the extraordinary rapidity of the increase in the number of 
students electing this language, is the fact that Spanish is the language 
of eighteen American republics. This fact has not been given sufficient 
attention by the many educationists and school administrators who’ 
have recently made a concerted attack upon Spanish. They have 
seized upon the argument advanced by some Spanish teachers that 
Spanish has great commercial value and have shown that, if this is 
the main reason for the great influx into Spanish, the time spent on 
this language in our schools is not justifiable. If they can be con- 
vinced of a much more practical value of Spanish than the purely 
utilitarian, if they can be made to see that the only sure foundation of 
a genuine and lasting friendship between this country and eighteen 
other American republics is the understanding and appreciation that 
can come only through the increasing knowledge of their language and 
civilization, they will be more willing to permit Spanish instruction 
to follow its natural course of development. If it is true that the 
widespread interest in Spanish is a clear manifestation of a growing 
consciousness throughout the country of the importance of Pan- 
American solidarity; if it is true that mutual understanding and 
appreciation is the only basis for friendship and codperation 
among the American nations; if the ideas and ideals of a 
country can best be studied in its literature; then, surely, it is our duty 
as teachers to do all that we can toward making Pan-Americanism a 
living force in the minds of our students, even though we have to 
devote more time to Spanish-American literature than its absolute 
worth might otherwise justify. Without subscribing to the recom- 
mendation of the Pan-American Scientific Congress at Washington 
that English and Spanish should be taught throughout America from 
the point of view of American customs, history, literature and social 
institutions, we can still admit that the literature of Spanish America 
has a practical value that the literature of Spain does not possess. 
The activities of many of our colleagues in the history departments 
of several universities should open our eyes to the importance of 
research work in this field and should arouse in us a spirit of emula- 
tion. They appreciate the fact that more than a third of the area of 
the United States was formerly a part of the vast empire of Spain, 
and they apparently accept at its face value the statement of Professor 
Shepherd that “‘no area on earth is likely to have a more conspicuous 
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place in the international affairs of mankind than that of the twenty 
southern republics ; and no foreign power can have a more immediate 
interest in them than the United States.” In addition to the general 
courses in Hispanic-American history and institutions, they are offer- 
ing, in some universities, highly specialized courses for graduate 
students ; they are directing the investigations of hundreds of advanced 
students and are putting the results of their own research into many 
books and monographs. If any further proof of their enterprise and 
enthusiasm is needed, it may be found in the first five volumes of the 
Hispanic-American Historical Review, unfortunately suspended for 
financial reasons. It is sincerely to be hoped that it is nothing more 
than a case of suspended animation. 

The best results can be obtained only through the active codperation 
of these alert investigators in the field of Hispanic-American history 
and similar investigators in matters pertaining to literature. The rela- 
tion between the literature and the social forces that produce a special 
type of civilization is close in any country; it is especially so in the 
case of new countries such as the United States or any of the Hispanic- 
American republics. Civilizations that are still in the early stages of 
formation, developing new social and political institutions, produce 
literatures that place more stress upon social and political ideas than 
upon purely literary forms and methods. We cannot get very far in 
the study of Spanish-American literature without taking into account 
continually the historical background ; this background of information 
is being supplied by our colleagues of the history department. If we 
and our students do not do our part in making available the ideas and 
ideals that find their best expression in literature, we are depriving 
them of information that they need in their investigations. 

Spanish-American literature cannot properly be treated in courses 
designed for the study of the literature of Spain; such treatment is 
bound to be as unsatisfactory as would be the presentation of our own 
literature in courses intended primarily for the study of the literature 
of England. Some of the reasons for this may be inferred from what 
has already been said. If one of the essential values of the study of 
Spanish is the knowledge of Spanish-American civilization that is to 
be gained through the study of its literary manifestations, more time 
would have to be given to the social and institutional background than 
could be done, incidentally, in a course in Spanish literature. Re- 
moved from their proper setting, Spanish-American writings lose 
much of their significance and not a little of their originality. 
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There is another reason of a more controversial nature, the ade- 
quate presentation of which would take more time than can be given 
to it in this paper. Has Spanish America a literary independence and 
separate entity corresponding to the political autonomy gained from 
Spain more than a hundred years ago? To answer this question in 
the affirmative it would be necessary to trace the steady growth of 
literary Americanism down through the four centuries since the first 
attempts at colonization, beginning with the first chroniclers and poets 
from Spain who showed in their writings the results of their contact 
with natural phenomena of unaccusomed grandeur and with indige- 
nous civilizations so unlike their own, and ending with the present- 
day productions of vigorous poets, dramatists and novelists who are 
earnestly striving to portray and interpret life as they see it. Whether 
or not it be conceded that complete literary autonomy has been gained, 
it is surely true that in a large part of Spanish-American literature 
there is an American spirit that differentiates it from that of the 
mother country. The literature of Spanish America should be studied, 
therefore, from the American point of view, just as that of Spain 
should be studied from the point of view of those for whom it was 
written. 

A practical objection to Spanish-American literature as a field of 
research will be that our students are not likely to have suitable 
preparation for such work; that undergraduate majors in Spanish 
will naturally be expected to devote most of their time to the language 
and literature of Spain; and that our main effort should be to improve 
the facilities for advanced study in this field. My answer to this is 
that one advanced course for one year is all that is absolutely neces- 
sary as a preparation for individual research. A Spanish major who 
has had the proper preparation for graduate work, who has had an 
opportunity to make a careful survey of the whole field and to study 
intensively the literature of at least one country, and who has taken 
advantage of the diversified courses that are now offered in many of 
our universities in Hispanic-American history and institutions, should 
be in a position to pursue original investigation with good results. 

My purpose at the beginning of this paper was to set forth some of 
the possibilities of research in a field in which comparatively little 
scholarly work has yet been done, to indicate some of the linguistic 
and literary questions suitable for investigation by our graduate 
students, with practical suggestions for the gathering of material and 
method of treatment; now I find that I have used almost all the time 
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at my disposal with preliminary comments, in which my purpose has 
been to justify a more serious consideration of Spanish-American 
literature in our universities. There is not time, then, to go into these 
matters in detail. Moreover, I have not gathered information cover- 
ing all the investigations already made, the data upon which I might 
base suggestions for further research. At another time I hope to 
present these more practical details, unless, in the meantime, some one 
better fitted undertakes the task. For the present I shall attempt 
nothing more than to direct your attention to the recent improvement 
of facilities for advanced work and to certain notable investigations 
that have already been made. 

These facilities are improving rapidly. A few years ago an ad- 
vanced course preparatory to graduate work was greatly handicapped 
by the lack of suitable texts or the difficulty of obtaining them. A 
beginning has been made in the publication of advanced textbooks, of 
which a notable example is Professor Coester’s Anthology of the 
Modernista Movement; while in Europe and in Spanish America 
many new series are rapidly supplying available texts. The Biblioteca 
Andrés Bello, directed by Rufino Blanco Fombona and published in 
Madrid by the Editorial América, now contains more than seventy 
volumes. The Antologia Americana, directed by Alberto Ghiraldo, 
is to consist of twenty volumes, of which the first five have appeared. 
The list of books published by the Casa Editorial Maucci, Barcelona, 
in the new series, Coleccién de Escritores Americanos, is rapidly 
lengthening. La Cultura Argentina of Buenos Aires offers more than 
seventy volumes of Argentine literature in an inexpensive edition. 
Professor Hills’ list of Spanish-American novels* and the more 
diversified list of prose writings* compiled by Professor Jones, both 
published in Hispania, indicate the wide range of imported books 
available for class use. 

The improvement in the facilities for research have been neces- 
_ sarily much slower than for class work. With a few important excep- 
tions, our libraries possess scanty material for research, and those of 
us who have been trying to build up a working library in this field 
know only too well how disorganized is the book trade of Spanish 
America. For this reason, the investigations of graduate students in 


1 Ginn and Company, 1924. 
2 Renacimiento, Madrid. 
8 Hispania, May, 1919. 
4 Hispania, October, 1920. 
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the great majority of our universities will be limited to dissertations 
for the A.M. degree, and these will be limited usually to the intensive 
study of individual writers whose writings are easily obtainable. There 
are, however, a few libraries that already possess exceptional advan- 
tages for research in this field. The library of the Hispanic Society 
of America and that of Harvard University are almost unrivalled in 
their collections of Spanish-American books, and students who are in 
a position to avail themselves of the resources of these and other 
libraries of only less importance could find the material for many 
doctoral dissertations as well as master’s theses. 

Trustworthy bibliographies are still few in number, and it is often 
very difficult to find out just what has been done in Spanish-American 
countries on a subject of special investigation. Painstaking scholar- 
ship is no more characteristic of Spanish Americans than it is of the 
mother country, and bibliographers such as José Toribio Medina of 
Chile and literary critics such as Ricardo Rojas of Argentina are 
rare. Moreover, it is only recently that Spanish-American scholars 
have begun the serious study of their own literature and that of their 
neighbors. In our own country helpful bibliographies are appearing 
at shorter intervals. Thirteen years ago Professor Marden published 
his Notes for a Bibliography of American Spanish A year later ap- 
peared Professor Coester’s Bibliography of Spanish-American Litera- 
ture.© In 1920 Professor Keniston supplied history students with 
much valuable material in his List of Works for the Study of Hispanic- 
American History." Two years later Professor Jones published in 
book form Hispanic-American Bibliographies,’ valuable alike for his- 
tory and literature. During the last three years have appeared four 
literary bibliographies compiled by Professor Leavitt while on a recent 
visit to several South American countries.® Other bibliographical 


5 Studies in Honor of A. Marshall Elliott, 1911. 

6 The Romanic Review, Jan.-March, 1912. 

*The Hispanic Society of America. 

8 The Hispanic-American Historical Review, 1920 and 1921. 

® Chilean Literature: a bibliography of literary criticism, biography and 
literary controversy. The Hispanic-American Historical Review, February, 
1922. A similar bibliography of Uruguayan literature, Hispanra, March and 
May, 1922. Bibliography of Peruvian Literature, The Romanic Review, April- 
June, 1922. Argentine Literature: a bibliography of literary criticism, biography 
and literary controversy, University of North Carolina Press, 1924. 
controversy, University of North Carolina Press, 1924. 
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material is available in such books as Bernard Moses’ Spanish Colonial 
Literature in South America."® 

As an indication of the kind of work that may be done some of 
the most notable studies may be mentioned. On the linguistic side we 
have Professor Marden’s Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico 
City;* New Mexican Spanish, by Professor Hills ;'* Studies in New 
Mexican Spanish, by Professor Espinosa.’* In popular literature 
there are the Romancero Nuevomeyjicano and the Romances de Puerto 
Rico of Professor Espinosa.’* Literary problems and different aspects 
of Spanish-American literature are represented by The Quechua 
Drama, Ollanta, by Professor Hills ;’* Fausto, a Gaucho Poem, by F. 
M. Page;’* Martin Fierro, an Epic of the Argentine, by H. A. 
Holmes.'* Studies such as there may well serve as models for similar 
investigations along linguistic and literary lines. 

G. W. UMpHrey. 

University oF WASHINGTON 


10 The Hispanic Society of America, 1922. 

11 PMLA, XI, pp. 85-150, 1896. 

12 PMLA, XXI, pp. 706-753, 1906. 

13 Revue de Dialectologie Romane, pp. 1-116, 1909. 

14 Revue Hispanique, XX XIII, 446-560 (1915), and XLIII, 1-56 (1918). 
15 The Romanic Review, April-June, 1914. 

16 PMLA, XI, pp. 1-62, 1896. 

17 Instituto de las Espafias, 1923. 














A PATHETIC FALLACY 


(A paper read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Denver, Colorado, December 23, 1924.) 


It is my intention to discuss a matter which is seldom, if ever, 
discussed publicly by college professors, for the reason that what 
may be termed professorial courtesy or inter-departmental courtesy 
constitutes an inhibition. In view of the nature of this matter it 1s 
proper for me to state emphatically at the outset that I have no 
grudge against any of my very good friends and colleagues of the 
faculty of the College of Education of the State University, for all 
of whom I have the greatest personal esteem and whose high pro- 
fessional standing I freely acknowledge. 

The views which I shall set forth in this paper are the crystalliza- 
tion of observations extending over a period of years and strength- 
ened by many conversations held with teachers and professors of 
many different subjects and from widely separated sections of the 
country. 

In the summer of 1924 the total number of registrations for the 
two terms of the University of Colorado Summer Session was 4,025. 
Of this number 2,018 (including duplications), or about one-half, 
were registered for one or more of the 55 courses offered in the 
College of Education. 

I suppose that this situation may be taken as fairly typical of 
that obtaining in the majority of American summer sessions of 
colleges and universities. 

Moreover, last summer we offered in the Department of Romance 
Languages a course on methods of teaching French. This course 
had a larger registration than any other non-elementary course 
offered by the department, although some very attractive graduate 
courses were on the list. This situation may also be taken as typical, 
as figures will show. 

Now the question is: what is implied by this strong predilection 
for courses in education on the part of so many summer school 
students, themselves for the most part teachers? My answer to 
this question is based on several years’ experience in serving on the 
registration committee. I have found that some of these students 
honestly wish to improve their teaching technique, but that a large 
number are constrained to take such courses because their principal 
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or superintendent at home has commanded it, or because they are 
working to satisfy a state requirement. The remainder take the 
courses because they wish to rest as much as possible during the 
summer, and they expect to find the courses in education (though 
excellent of their kind) ipso facto much easier than those offered 
in other departments. Whence it is common to find teachers coming 
back summer after summer to pursue courses in education. These 
people are in the last stages; they are hopeless addicts. 

Most of those enrolled in courses in education have the A.B. 
degree, but by no means the majority of them register in the 
Graduate School. Even when they do so they are often prone to do 
their graduate work in education. 

Occasionally, however, one of them breaks away for a brief 
incursion into the realm of pure knowledge. It is often a pitiful 
tale: “Professor Place, my principal says I’m to teach beginning 
Spanish next year. I’ve never had any Spanish, but do you think 
if I study hard this summer I can learn enough of it to get by? My 
principal thought Spanish would be easy for me to pick up because 
I’ve taught Latin and French for so long.” One’s emphatic “no” 
too often has no effect on this type of person; from whose point of 
view the how of teaching is the all-important thing, and the what 
of minor significance. 

The rise of the colleges of education throughout the country has 
been phenomenal in the last half-century. Founded because of a 
crving need for improvement in method, they have rendered notable 
services, especially in the revolutionizing of primary methods. But 
the roots of their doctrines are now so far-flung and their elaborated 
theories, though ever in a state of flux, are so intrenched among 
those who have been taught them as gospel that, so to speak, the 
tail has begun to wag the dog, and true scholarship, culture, learning 
for its own sake—these precious things are imperiled. The colleges 
and schools of education, by reason of their wholesale connections 
with secondary school men, have become powerful and influential 
units in the universities of which they form a part. To such an 
extent is this true that they have assumed an oracular attitude. They 
and they alone know how to teach and what to teach. Seemingly 
committed to the proposition that teachers are never born, but always 
made, they claim the exclusive patent-rights and are entering upon 
quantity production. 
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The worst of it is that by the very nature of their calling the 
professors of education tend to be materialists. Some years ago a 
leading eastern institution long famed for its graduate school 
underwent a change of administration. The new head bethought 
himself to summon a so-called “educational expert” to make a 
survey of the “plant” and determine whether it was operating at 
maximum efficiency. The expert set to work. He found what 
seemed to him a lamentable state of affairs. Many departments were 
offering graduate courses in each of which an average of only six 
or seven students were enrolled. That these students were working 
‘for advanced degrees meant nothing to the expert. He promptly 
reported that the departments concerned were inefficient and extrava- 
gant. The net result of this investigation was that a number of 
professors resigned forthwith and accepted positions in other institu- 
tions where research work and graduate work in general were held 
in higher esteem. A similar episode transpired in one of the state 
universities of the northwest. 

Now what does this long preamble have to do with the teaching 
of Spanish? Just this: that the doctrine of sugar-coating the pill, 
or, if you prefer, of pre-cooking and pre-digesting the Spanish lesson 
before serving it to the pupil, has come in large degree from the 
colleges of education, who, in their commendable zeal to keep the 
pupil interested in and entertained by his lessons, have begun to lean 
backward and to insist that the alleged unpleasant assignments of 
grammar be administered homeopathically, or, better still from their 
point of view, be dispensed with altogether. Thinking, reasoning, 
deducing, formulating concepts in concise terms are all apparently 
to be reduced to a minimum under the new regime. The student 
will no longer be free to pick and choose his words in expressing 
himself in the foreign language. He will not be able to do so 
because his correlations will be vague (due to no training in transla- 
tion) and because his essential building foundation, grammar, is 
deemed of little importance. In other words, we are to train up 
not linguists, but parrots. 

One of the greatest difficulties that many of us encounter in 
teaching the essentials of Spanish or French grammar to university 
freshmen (they are from many states of the Union) is their lack 
of comprehension of grammatical terms. In a lamentable number 
of cases they do not know the difference between a noun and a verb, 
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or an adjective and an adverb. These terms evoke no response from 
their consciousness. So a good many weary hours of classroom 
instruction have to be given over to elementary definitions, and— 
worst of all—to the explanation of the words used in the definitions. 
It would seem that we are fast approaching the time when each of 
our excellent American-made manuals of foreign-language grammar 
will perforce need to be prefaced by a fourth-grade exposition of 
English grammar and English grammatical terms. 

Why does such a situation obtain? It is not the fault of the 
students, nor are their teachers in the high school to be blamed. It 
is easy to fix the responsibility. It rests upon the shoulders of the 
so-called experts in education, the people who for nearly a genera- 
tion have been vitiating the quality of English language instruction 
in the grade schools with their dolce far niente doctrines. 

That poor, half-crazed genius, Jean Jacques Rousseau, whose 
theories of education seemed so startlingly radical to his contem- 
poraries of a century and a half ago, would most certainly be aghast, 
were he alive today, at the modern reductio ad absurdum of some 
of his proposals. 

I shudder to think of the consequences, should the football 
coaches of our high schools and colleges be required to study 
methodology under the tutelage of the Colleges of Education, and 
be taught that all the painful bruising drudgery of practice must 
henceforth be spared their charges, and that the awful memory 
work of learning football signals for complicated plays is a brutally 
medieval thing not to be tolerated in an enlightened age. But so 
far, thank Heaven, this has not come to pass. 

One hears a good deal of talk these days about the “natural” 
method of foreign language instruction, whereby the student learns 
to speak the new language in the same way that as a child he learned 
to speak his mother tongue. But is it the same way in point of fact? 
When we were children we could not speak our mother tongue very 
fluently before the age of three. That is to say, we had been 
“exposed” to English up to that point day in and day out for a total 
of something like 10,000 waking hours, during a period at which 
our faculties of memory and imitation were at par. But we expect 
a group of English-speaking high school students, already in their 
teens, meeting together five hours a week in a class where only 
Spanish is spoken, to learn to speak Spanish within the space of two 
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years—a total of about 360 hours in the classroom—and we call that 
a perfect natural method! 

Whenever this method is instituted in any of the high schools 
of Colorado the fact is soon disclosed to those of us who teach 
foreign languages in the colleges and universities of the state by the 
uniform inability of students subjected to it to continue successfully 
their linguistic studies in college. The students in question are 
fortunately never at a loss as to where to put the blame for their 
failure and frequently set to work bravely to take again a beginning 
course in the same language. 

At the present time educational experts are engaged in over- 
hauling the already excellent high school courses of study of one of 
the principal cities of this state. In the modern language courses 
they are cutting in half the amount of grammatical instruction to 
be given in the first two years and are adding material in English 
relating to the civilizations of the countries in question. If this plan 
is permanently adopted it will mean that the high school graduates 
who enter college four or five years hence with entrance credits in 
languages will be unable to carry the advanced college courses which 
they should technically enter, and will need to take elementary work 
for zero hours’ credit before qualifying for such courses. And one 
more blow will have been struck by the theorists in education at 
the effective teaching of French and Spanish in this state. 

The charge has often been made that in the modern language 
classes of colleges and universities students are not taught to speak 
the foreign language. Years ago this charge was largely true. It is 
still true today that during the first and second years of instruction 
some English may be heard in many classrooms, and that much 
stress is laid upon instruction in grammar. But what of the third 
year? Then it is that the student can really try his wings in earnest, 
and be sure that they will sustain him. Then it is that we reap 
what has been so carefully sown. The student has completely corre- 
lated what he hears with what he sees on the printed page, he knows 
his grammar, he is accustomed long since to the sound of his own 
voice speaking the foreign language and he is now ready to prepare 
assignments involving oral discussion of any interesting subject 
whatsoever. 

It is but just at this juncture to give the devil his due. The 
extremists have aided mightily the cause of good teaching by 
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pointing the finger of scorn at those teachers who could not speak, or 
at any rate, did not speak, the languages they professed to teach. 
Owing to the activities of the proponents of the extreme direct and 
the natural methods, the old classical method has fallen into disrepute 
and a sound eclectic one has replaced it in many schools. This is 
all good. 

And now may I quote from Professor Charles Hall Grandgent 
of Harvard University, whose opinions on the teaching of modern 
languages carry great weight: 

“The idea that there is a pedagogic panacea, a sovereign method 
that can make everything right, is a fallacy that we have now 
well-nigh outgrown, although it still smoulders, and sometimes crops 
up where we would least expect it . . . [and again.] In our eager- 
ness to hurry on to the things that seem practical and interesting, 
we almost invariably neglect those prosaic fundamentals without 
which there can be no real progress—nor even genuine, sustained 
interest because there is no understanding.” 

Our present task as teachers of Spanish is to keep the pendulum 
from swinging too far, to curb pedagogical Bolshevism, to love our 
field for its own sake, and, that being so, to strive constantly to 
enlarge our knowledge of every aspect of it, the zxsthetic as well 
as the practical. It is only thus that we may rise to maximum 
efficiency. 

There is no royal road to teaching or to learning. Any belief to 
the contrary is truly a pathetic fallacy. 

E. B. PLACE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

















SOME THINGS WE OWE TO SPAIN 


In order to cast reflection upon Spain and her contributions to 
Western Civilization, a certain Frenchman once made the following 
query: “But what do we owe to Spain? And during the last two 
centuries, the last four, the last six, what has she done for Europe?” 
(Nicholas Masson de Marvilliers.) He thus voiced a very popular 
and widespread attitude of mind of the people of his own country, 
and one that has extended beyond the borders of its native confines, 
even unto America, and, either consciously or unconsciously, persists 
in the minds of the most of us. To the average educated man of 
today Spain is a decadent country, famous in history for the Spanish 
Inquisition, and, incidentally, one that aided in the discovery of 
America solely for purposes of exploitation ; a country that has pro- 
duced only one worth-while piece of literature, proverbially mis- 
pronounced “Don Quicksote” and read in garbled translations ; and 
Spanish itself is valued only as a commercial language. More than 
this the ordinary individual does notfnow about Spain, and few 
take the trouble to test the veracity of these impressions. 

Now it is not my intention, in this short paper, to answer in full 
the question of our ingenious Frenchman.- It would take volumes to 
do that. Neither do I hope to be very enlightening to many of the 
teachers of Spanish in this country, who, no doubt, are familiar with 
the numerous contributions of Spain to western culture. Since, 
however, I feel that progress in the teaching of Spanish in America 
is directly concerned with the correction of such misconceptions 
about Spain as above mentioned, I have decided to add my voice to 
that purpose in the hope that I may be instrumental in giving a view- 
point that can be passed on to students of Spanish, and thus make 
clearer and more valid the reasons why Spanish should be taught 
in our schools and colleges and studied seriously by our students. 

To begin with, and contrary to popular belief, we, the people of 
the United States of America, owe a rather special debt of gratitude 
to Spain. It has long been the fashion in this country for us to sing 
the praises of France and to glorify her for her contributions to our 
republic, and especially do we thank her for the part she played in 
our struggles for independence. Personally, I would detract in no 
way from this praise and glorification. But Spain is rarely mentioned 
in this connection. Few of our historians mention her at all in this 
period of our history and, consequently, the average person goes on 
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in blissful ignorance of the fact that she played a rather important 
role in this phase of our national career that is so near and dear to us. 
Hers was no insignificant part in this struggle, for, among other 
things she loaned us over a million dollars; she granted refuge to all 
our privateers in all her harbors and permitted the purchase of sup- 
plies by the exchange of our commodities; at New Orleans she 
allowed us to maintain a special commissioner (the Honorable Mr. 
Pollock) who purchased ammunitions and provisions which were 
sent up the Mississippi and the Ohio and thence eastward to our 
troops. Then, she in her turn, kept an agent at Philadelphia through- 
out the entire period of the war for the purpose of watching events. 
And, finally, we should not forget that it was the Spanish Ambassador 
at Paris, the Count of Aranda, who first suggested to France armed 
intervention in the then pending struggle between England and her 
colonies (1775). If Spain did not send us soldiers to fight on the 
field of battle she at least gave things that made it possible for others 
to do this, and who can say that but for her attitude and help the 
outcome would have been as it was? Even if she had no higher 
purpose in all this than mere selfishness, as many no doubt will think, 
let us not forget that cases where one nation has come to the aid of 
another in times of national distress when self-interest was not a 
prime motive factor, are very rare indeed. 

It is not customary for us to think of Spain as coming in the 
class of nations which we are pleased to call “scholarly.” And if we 
mean by this, as we usually do, that type of scholarship which is the 
outgrowth of the modern scientific movement, there is justification in 
our attitude. She has not yet been sufficiently exploited by the indus- 
trial forces of the world to feel the need of that brand of learning 
which we are pleased to call “scientific.” We look in vain to her for 
great contributions to Science. Yet, withal, it is no small debt of 
gratitude we owe to Spain for her scholarship, if we take a broader 
view than this and can be so bold as to think that it is possible to be 
a scholar and not, of necessity, be a scientist. 

Spanish scholars were among the first, both in point of time and 
in accomplishments, in the field of linguistics, and gave an impetus to 
that branch of human learning which could not well be ignored. 
In this connection it should be stated that it was a Spaniard, Covar- 
rubias by name, who as early as 1610 produced the first dictionary in 
any modern language. In 1739 the Spanish Royal Academy com- 
pleted its six-volume dictionary of the Spanish language, and there 
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was no dictionary at the time in any other modern language to be 
compared with it. It was a Spaniard also, Alonso de Palencia, who 
gave to the world (1490) its first Latin dictionary with definitions 
in a modern language, viz., Spanish. 

When we consider the powerful sway held over the minds of 
scholars by the language of the Romans, and the terrific struggle that 
was made and, indeed, is still in process today, to raise the vernaculars 
of Western Europe to the same plane of dignity and worth as that 
of the older tongue, these early contributions of the Spanish take on 
an important significance. Spain was among the very first to declare 
thus, emphatically, her faith in the modern languages as the most 
suitable for the expression of human thought and emotions and, 
hence, those that should receive our greatest attention. 

But the Latin culture and literature themselves are indebted to 
Spain in no mean proportions. Consider, if you will, the so-called 
Silver period of Latin without the following men and their accom- 
plishments: Seneca the Elder, perhaps the greatest rhetorician of 
ancient times, was born at Cordoba 60 B. C.; his son, Seneca the 
Younger, great in the field of philosophy, and a dramatist of no 
meagre ability, born at Cordoba 3 B. C.; the poet Lucan, grandson 
and nephew of the Senecas and born at the same place 39 A. D.; 
Martial, famous for his Epigrams, born near Calatayud 43 A. D.; 
and Quintilian, noted for his Institutes of Oratory, but perhaps 
better known for his Maxims, born at Calahorra 35 A. D. 

Still later we find Prudentius, the earliest of the Christian poets, 
who was born at Tarragona 348 A. D. And there is Isidor of 
Seville, who, next to Boetius, exercised the most profound influence 
upon the culture and literature of the Middle Ages. Lastly should 
be mentioned Teodolfo, Bishop of Orleans, who was a poet and a man 
of letters in the court of Charlemagne and whose great triumphant 
hymn beginning, 

All glory, laud and honor, 

To Thee, Redeemer, King, 

To whom the lips of children 
Made sweet hosannas ring, etc. 


still gladdens the hearts of thousand of devout Christians through- 
out the whole world. . 

But Christianity itself owes a much greater debt to Spain than 
that of hymns composed in honor of its founder. It was the Spaniards 
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who were the main bulwark against the religion of Mohammed for 
almost a millennium. While it is true that the French checked the 
northward advance of the followers of the Prophet, their efforts to 
rid the continent of Europe of these religious zealots practically 
ceased when the latter had retired behind the Pyrenees. The Span- 
iards, on the other hand, kept up the struggle until they had finally 
succeeded in driving the invaders from the continent. 

It is one of the marvels in the history of religion that they did not 
abandon the contest and accept the faith of those who controlled their 
fortunes. If this had happened, think what it would have meant to ° 
the future development of Christianity! We could well imagine that, 
with such a country as Spain securely within the folds of Moham- 
medanism, their leaders would not have been content with that alone 
but would have renewed their attempts at Western World conquest 
and who can tell what their success might have been? It is not too 
much to suppose that, under conditions such as this, the religious life 
of Europe and America might today be divided between the followers 
of the Cross and those of the Crescent. 

In the field of art Spain holds a position comparable to that of 
any Western European nation with the exception of Italy. While she 
has produced no great and outstanding figures like Michael Angelo 
and Leonardi da Vinci, yet there are painters of Spanish origin whose 
works have received universal admiration and who must be known 
by students of painting who would lay claim to an embracing knowl- 
edge of western contributions to this art. 

In her golden age there can be mentioned, among other things, 
the studies in emaciation from the brush of Zubaran ; the battle scenes 
and portraits of Velazquez with their almost marvelous technique; 
and the colorful canvases of Ribera and Carrefo. And then there is 
Murillo, best known perhaps of all Spanish artists, who is said to 
have “stolen Heaven’s own hues” in the production of his lovely 
Madonnas. Nor should we forget the famous Madrazo family of 
portrait painters at a later period, six of them in three generations, 
and each rivaling the other in accomplishments; nor Zuloaga, who 
has been called the greatest of modern painters in his exquisite 
mastery of technique. Above all there is Sorolla, a radiant, warm- 
hearted soul whose canvases fill us with joy and sunshine. 

Spain has also contributed her share of the masters in sculpture. 
Notable in this field of accomplishments are such characters as 
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Benlliure, Sufial, Marinas, and Mora, the last named having a special 
touch of intimacy with America. It was he who made one of the 
best monuments in commemoration of the tercentenary of the death 
of Cervantes, and this monument stands today in the Golden Gate 
Park in the city of San Francisco. 

When we come to consider the domain of literature our mind 
staggers and halts, in the attempt to sum up in any brief fashion, 
what Spanish contributions have been. At best we could only hope 
to point out some of the outstanding features of her literature and 
cherish the hope that, in so doing, those who are not familiar with 
this great treasure house of human emotions and aspirations will be 
inspired to pass through the portals and share the joys and pleasures 
to be had therein. 

We in America have not always been indifferent to this phase 
of Western European heritage and untouched by its magic wand. 
In fact, Spanish literature and traditions have in the past been a great 
source of inspiration to many of our greatest men of letters and 
scholars. None of us would care to discard Washington Irving’s 
Tales of the Alhambra, and, in spite of the fact that the art of worth- 
while reading is almost lost with us, there are but few among us 
who have not enjoyed Longfellow’s Spanish Student. Both of these 
writers were ardent students of Spanish literature and culture, and 
both were indebted to Spain in no small degree for much of their 
material and inspiration. 

3ut there are other American authors of a different character 
who owe their inspiration to the same source and who have fed the 
flame of our interest in things Spanish by their works. Among 
them should be mentioned William H. Prescott with his Life of 
Philip II ; George Ticknor, a pioneer in the study of Spanish liter- 
ature, famous for his Histery of Spanish Literature, a work unsur- 
passed in scholarship for its day and one with which every American 
teacher of Spanish should be familiar; and finally John Hay, noted 
for his Castilian Days. More recently there have been a host of 
writers and students among us who have turned their attention to 
Spanish literature and it appears that we may hope to see the day 
when this great literature will be as well known to us as that of the 
other modern countries of Western Europe. 

Briefly told we are indebted to Spanish literature for the follow- 
ing noteworthy accomplishments : 
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Spain gave to us one of the Western World’s greatest early epic 
poems, viz., El Poema del Cid. Although this literary production is 
inferior to the great epics that have come down to us from the ancient 
world and is not to be compared with such works as Dante’s Divine 
Comedy or Milton’s Paradise Lost, yet it compares favorably, in 
dignity and worth, with anything of the kind that was produced by 
the early peoples of Europe who were later destined to make our 
modern nations. It has fully as much literary value as the early 
Germanic Nibelungenlied, or the Chanson de Roland of the early 
French, or even the much-famed Beowulf of our own primitive 
ancestors, and there is every reason why it should be as well known 
to our students of literature as any one of these. 

It was Spain who gave to the world its first great Romance of 
Chivalry, viz., the Amadis de Gaula, a work which had the distinction 
of becoming the model of hundreds of others of the kind in prac- 
tically all the peoples of Europe. 

The picaresque type of novel, beginning with the famous Lazarillo 
de Tormes, also had its origin in the same country and likewise had an 
immense influence upon this type of literature, even extending down 
practically until our own day. 

Spain produced, at least, two of the world’s greatest classic 
dramatists, Lope de Vega and Calderon, neither of whom has ever 
been surpassed in the popularity and esteem accorded an author by 
his own people, and the former of whom was never equaled in the 
extent and fecundity of genius. 

We owe to Spanish genius the most widely read book, next to the 
Bible perhaps, that the world has ever seen. I refer to Cervantes’ 
Don Quijote de La Mancha, a work which unfortunately has had the 
effect of producing upon later generations the impression that it is 
the only thing worth while in the whole of Spanish literature. 

Queerly enough it was this same “decadent” and “backward” 
Spain that gave to us one of the first great works in the modern 
feminist movement, Moratin’s El Si de Las Niias, which is a vigorous 
criticism of the training so carefully given to the young girls of the 
author's time. 

At least one of the world’s greatest XIX century dramatists 
was a Spaniard, viz., José Echegaray. His best known work, El Gran 
Galeoto, has certainly not been surpassed, in modern times, in its 
insight into human nature and in its universality of appeal. 
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The one preéminently modern novelist of Europe was Pérez 
Galdés, a man who knew how not only to reflect and interpret the 
life of his own people but also how to rise above the limitations of 
his environment and become a great world teacher. 

It is no insignificant fact to mention, finally, that it was a Span- 
iard, Jacinto Benevente, who was awarded the Nobilé Prize for the 
year 1922 as a token and appreciation for that year’s greatest literary 
accomplishments in the world. Echegaray received the same award 
for the year 1904, making a total of two Spaniards who have been 
thus honored. There are only two of the modern nations that can 
show a greater number than this, viz., France and Germany, with a 
total of four each. No American or Russian has yet attained to this 
distinction, and of the other nations of the world whose authors have 
merited this honor none has furnished a greater number than Spain. 

In conclusion, we should not fail to point out that, to this list of 
historical, scholastic, artistic and literary accomplishments of Spain, 
—a list which any nation might well cherish with pride—two other 
outstanding contributions to modern civilization should be added. 
We ought not to forget that it was due to Spain that practically half 
of the Western Hemisphere was colonized and the foundations laid 
for the development of nations and peoples, to all intents and pur- 
poses Spanish in their ideals, manners and customs, who are destined 
in their good time to exercise a most profound influence upon future 
international relations. If it be permissible to take into account in 
this discussion the past contributions and the future possibilities of 
these great peoples of Spanish origin in Central and South America, 
then our question might well be turned into the following: “What 
people of Western Europe has contributed more things worth while 
in human progress than the Spanish?” 

And, lastly, it is to Spain that we are indebted for one of the 
most beautiful and sonorous, as well as one of the most expressive, 
of modern languages, Castilian Spanish, a language that is spoken 
by more than 50 million of the earth’s inhabitants scattered over an 
area of almost 8 million square miles of territory; not being equaled 
in this respect by any other of the group of Romance languages, and 
excelled, among Western European languages, only by English and 
German. 

At least, these are some things we owe to Spain. 
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Those members of the modern language teaching fraternity who 
keep in touch with the status of their subject of instruction with 
respect to its relations with other subjects and its position in the cur- 
riculum must have observed within recent years a marked tendency 
among so-called “educators” to advocate the restriction of modern 
language instruction or, in some cases, its complete elimination—ulti- 
mately—as a curriculum requirement. Among these “educators” it 
seems fair to include a large number of heads of secondary schools, 
superintendents of school systems, and—with a few notable exceptions 
—professors of education in colleges and universities. Results of this 
tendency are to be seen all too frequently in the reduced number of 
hours, or even years, allotted to modern language instruction in 
secondary schools. On the theoretical side, the trend manifests itself 
in a constant questioning of the efficiency of modern language teaching 
and of the “functional values” (this is the “educator’s” term) of such 
instruction. 

One need only read that standard volume on “The Curriculum,” 
by Professor Bobbitt of Chicago, to realize how convincing the advo- 
cates of cultureless education must appear to the uninformed when 
they state the case against us. Let me quote Mr. Bobbitt: 


What are the deficiencies in one’s performance of the labors of 
his calling that result from lack of knowledge of foreign languages? 


What are the defects in civic performance that are due to an inade- 
quate understanding of foreign languages? 


What are the deficiencies of personal hygiene and community sani- 
tation that result from a lack of knowledge of foreign languages? 


What are the aspects of family life that are generally or frequently 
suffering because of the inadequacy of training in foreign languages? 


What are the shortcomings in the moral and religious life that are 
due to an insufficient knowledge of foreign languages ? 


What desirable leisure occupations are faulty or seriously insuffi- 
cient because of a lack of knowledge of foreign languages ? 


What are the specific defects in our use of our mother tongue which 
result chiefly or largely from ignorance of foreign languages and 
which can be corrected most effectively and economically through the 
mastery of such languages ? 

These are the questions that Mr. Bobbitt puts, and answers—to his 
own satisfaction, at least—in his chapter on “Training in Foreign 
Languages.” What is his answer? Let us be serious.. The answer 
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that he suggests is that the application of these principles would indi- 
cate that there is no justification for including foreign-language train- 
ing at public expense in the curriculum. 

In taking up the gage of battle thus flung down by materialism and 
utilitarianism, one would doubtless feel the Crusader’s holy joy in 
battling for civilization against the assaults of Kultur, for the soul of 
humanity against the encroachments of mechanical efficiency. But 
that privilege must be reserved for another occasion. When the time 
comes to battle for the humanities and their educational life, we shall 
not want for allies, for “rot” though we may consider it, this spirit is 
rampant, and affects the teaching of English literature, and the classics, 
and history, and even mathematics, just as much as it does the teaching 
of modern languages. I mention this tendency among “educators” 
merely to call your attention to the situation that confronts us, who are 
teachers of one of the leading modern languages, some of us of both 
the leading modern languages. 

What shall we do? Shall we confess that Mr. Bobbitt and his 
confréres are right and tamely abandon the field to the “language- 
phone” manufacturers, or perhaps allow ourselves to be reduced to 
the status of “language masters” to be summoned—along with our 
colleagues, the dancing masters and the itinerant music masters— 
by the few who, Mr. Bobbitt admits, really can profit by our instruc- 
tion? Or shall we take our stand squarely and once for all for humane 
studies, for “Spanish for Culture,” not merely for utility, and fight 
it out on this line, whatever the cost or length of the struggle? As I 
have said, allies will not be wanting, but allies or no allies, my answer 
is, “Modern languages for cultural reasons; Spanish for culture!” 
This does not mean that I would have the friends of Spanish abandon 
those compelling arguments of a practical sort—the international and 
commercial aspects—that make the study of Spanish so obviously 
desirable for young Americans, but merely that | would have the main 
emphasis laid upon its cultural values. 

That this belief is not merely a personal idiosyncracy is not difficult 
of demonstration. I wish to call attention here to an excellent hand- 
book for modern language teachers recently published in England: 
“The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages,” by H. G. Atkins and 
H. L. Hutton (Longmans, Green and Company). Every ‘modern 
language teacher should know this book thoroughly. The authors 
state their thesis, or so much of it as interests us, as follows: 
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“The most obvious value of a knowledge of modern languages is 
to be found in their practical employment, whether in speaking or 
writing, as a means of communication with natives of the countries 
where they are spoken. The importance of this aspect is beyond doubt 
and requires no argument; of itself, it renders a certain study of mod- 
ern languages necessary and indeed unavoidable. Yet the total number 
of our students of foreign languages who will ever have such direct 
intercourse with foreigners will probably always remain comparatively 
small, and on these grounds alone a national position cannot be 
claimed for their study. As far as this particular need is concerned, 
it could be met by the special training of those who are likely to have 
occasion to make such practical use of the languages concerned. 

“The same argument applies to the knowledge required by special- 
ists, who need to read the works of foreign experts in their subject. 
In spite of the great and obvious importance of such a working 
knowledge of foreign languages, the number of those concerned is 
comparatively small, and would form no justification for making 
modern languages a general subject of study. 

“The claim for a national position must be based not only, or even 
mainly, on such largely utilitarian grounds, but upon a broader, human- 
istic conception. 

“There are so many subjects which demand a place in the cur- 
riculum that we cannot afford to barter away the time and energy of 
the twenty students for the benefit of the one. We must be convinced 
that all the one-and-twenty are deriving adequate benefit from their 
study, even though it may result in a special and peculiar advantage 
to the one. 

“We must jealously maintain this humanistic and not merely voca- 
tional value of modern languages ; for their ‘face value’, their practical 
usefulness to the few, is so obvious as sometimes to be regarded as the 
chief reason for their study. 

“Yet no other subject of humanistic education, as opposed to voca- 
tional training, bases its claims on the advantage of the one, but on 
its broad educative value for all. What then is the justification for 
teaching modern languages, or a modern language, to all pupils of our 
higher schools, and not merely to a select few? 

“There is no need to restate here the whole humanistic position 
for the benefit of modern languages in particular; but all the same it 
will be best to consider briefly some fundamental principles, in order 
to be able to state in its wider connection the position of our special 
study. 
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“We may regard it as the aim of education to enable man to appre- 
ciate his position in the world, both spiritual and material, in which he 
lives; to enable him in the best and highest sense to adapt himself to 
the conditions of his existence. 

“The education of the child begins with his own immediate spirit- 
ual and material environment. Gradually his spiritual and material 
universe is widened, both directly through his growing acquaintance 
with the concrete world and indirectly through his new discoveries in 
the world of thought and ideas. 

“The more ‘educated’ a man becomes, the wider grows his environ- 
ment, till he finds it in various directions extending even beyond the 
bounds of the national horizon. He comes into contact with influences 
and modes of thought which reveal new aspects of life, namely, those 
obtained from the standpoint of nations speaking languages other than 
his own. None, even the least educated, can entirely escape such con- 
tact, though these other nations and their languages may remain little 
more than empty names all through his life. Shall the man whose 
spiritual environment is being further widened by higher education 
be enabled to place himself at the standpoint of one or more of these 
other nations, be able to enjoy at first hand such a fresh aspect of life; 
or shall he continue to acquire only at secondhand, by reference and 
allusion, and perhaps through translation, as much as will almost 
inevitably be assimilated by him in the course of time? 

“In this question is involved the whole claim, the humanistic claim, 
of modern languages to the position of a staple subject in the cur- 
riculum of our schools. The growing child will make the acquaintance 
of other terms of speech, other modes of thought ; in the literary works 
which will be read new ideas, fresh ideals, and views of life will chal- 
lenge his attention and stimulate his powers of comparison and 
criticism. He will not remain a mere spectator of this interesting 
drama, but under the influence of this wider experience will modify 
and extend the rules by which he lives.” 

I have made this long extract from a really remarkable book 
because I consider the statement of Messrs. Atkins and Hutton a 
sound and sensible expression of the attitude which, with slight modi- 
fications due to our relative proximity to the Spanish-speaking world, 
| believe should be our position as teachers of Spanish and interpreters 
of Spanish culture. The humanistic argument is the battle-line upon 
which we must ultimately fight for our scholastic existence; let us 
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take our position there before it is too late, let us “dig in” and “consoli- 
date” and bring up our ammunition in advance of the battle. Our 
opponents are sniping now; soon they will attack in force. Are we 
ready to meet them, and if not, how can we prepare? 

In the first place, despite pressure from friend and foe alike, we 
must be careful not to lay too great emphasis upon the purely lin- 
guistic side, essential though that aspect of our work is. I recently 
heard a teacher of French make the surprising statement that “no one 
should be allowed to teach French unless he were either a Frenchman 
or an American who had become so thoroughly imbued with the 
French spirit as to be indistinguishable from a Frenchman!” That 
statement showed absolute failure to comprehend the conditions that 
face us. Those of us who have seen the fate of such teachers in this 
country will realize its cruel absurdity. What the speaker meant, 
doubtless, was an implied censure of the teaching of foreign languages 
by people who cannot speak them, and to that extent he had the right 
idea. No one now believes that facility and correctness in actual use 
of the foreign language should be neglected. One of the great mis- 
takes of the past was the failure to realize the importance of training 
in the spoken language. Absolute insistence upon ability to speak the 
language, however, without that broader conception of our function 
which has been suggested, must inevitably put us in that “Sprachmeis- 
ter” class of which mention has already been made, and in which I 
believe some of the “educators” would like to see us. 

Here let me quote one of the great men of our profession, as well 
as of American letters, James Russell Lowell, whose Smith professor- 
ship at Harvard is now held by that splendid American Hispanist, J. D. 
M. Ford. Lowell was one of the leaders in raising modern studies to 
a position of honor in American education. Writing of a certain 
linguistic genius, he said: “His faculty of acquiring foreign tongues 
we do not value so highly as Mr. Ward. We have known many 
otherwise inferior men who possessed it. Indeed, the power to express 
the same nothing in ten different languages is something to be dreaded 
rather than admired. It gives a horrible advantage to dullness.” (My 
Study Windows, pp. 191-2). 

Lowell’s remark suggests to me the principle that I think should 
be the informing spirit of our work. Back of all our insistence upon 
linguistic excellence, haven’t we the feeling that, after all, it is not 
words that count, but ideas? Language is an instrument, a wonderful 
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instrument, that in the hands of a master player is capable of beautiful 
effects ; but the lasting effects, those of rarest beauty, are produced not 
by mere master players, but by master thinkers. Most of the resplend- 
ent names in literature are those of master thinkers and players; but 
while there are many who are merely thinkers, can we really say that 
there are even a few who are merely master players? It is the com- 
munion of mind with mind that gives life its intellectual, not to say its 
spiritual, values. Without a highly developed medium, such com- 
munication would probably be impossible; but without something of 
value to communicate, the medium would be sterile and useless, if 
indeed it ever had developed. 

What is the application of this somewhat vague generalization to 
our immediate problem? I believe it is this: Our chief function as 
teachers of Spanish is to act, and to train others to act, as channels of 
communication between the American mind and the Hispanic mind. 
Needless to say, both minds need much education with respect to one 
another. This does not mean, however, that I would neglect the 
appeal which Spanish undoubtedly has on the ground of its importance 
commercially. The time has come, I think, when that part of our case 
may safely be left to others; in the terms of salesmanship, the com- 
mercial value of Spanish has been “sold”—on its merits—to America. 
Friends are preaching our cause, not always wisely or prudently, but 
certainly effectively. It is our duty to check their sometimes unjustified 
and exaggerated enthusiasm, and at the same time to emphasize more 
important claims of Spanish to its place in the educational sun. 

Let us be efficient teachers of the Spanish language, by all means; 
but let us all strive also to be interpreters—honestly, modestly, and 
within the limits of our capacity and attainments—of the Spanish 
soul, of Spanish culture. Let us not be mere language masters, but 
masters, insofar as in us lies, of Hispanic history, Hispanic economic 
and social life, and Hispanic culture, as represented not only by 
literature, but by painting, sculpture, architecture, music. If neces- 
sary we may devote part of our time to brief lectures in English, illus- 
trated by appropriate books and other material, of which there is an 
abundance. At least we can make a start upon the task of giving our 
pupils that background knowledge of Hispanic civilization which, to 
many of them, at least, will be far more important ten years from now 
than their ability to rattle off the present subjunctive of radical- 
changing verbs of the second-class, however important that may be. 
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A wonderful field lies open before us, a vast field, with splendid returns 
awaiting the adventurer, old or young, who has the energy to explore 
it. Most of us know something of its charm, its capacity for giving 
unbounded inner satisfaction. Let us open it to others. 

One last suggestion : Especially let us see to it that our work is not 
disassociated from that of our fellow workers in the other humanities. 
Why should we not seek an entente with teachers of the classics, of 
history, of the other modern languages, and especially of English? 
After all, the modern humanities are one in spirit, their place in educa- 
tion a single problem. Who among us does not realize that our 
colleagues in these departments are trying, through another medium, 
of course, and using other avenues of approach, to accomplish pre- 
cisely the same task that we are attempting? Is it not to our advantage 
to stand shoulder to shoulder with them in defense of cultural educa- 
tion and the humanities against the attacks of the vulgarians who 
would replace life, as we understand it, with mere material efficiency 
in the business of existence ; who would restrict our children, or those 
of them that may fall under their control, to the business of working, 
eating, working, sleeping, and working—all most efficiently done, and 
enlivened by a similarly efficient attention to family and civic duties? 
In such a life, surely, there will be no place for “Spanish for Culture !” 


HENRY GRATTAN DoyLe. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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One of the great problems confronting the teacher of Spanish is 
the verb. Most teachers of beginners, and this applies to other lan- 
guages as well, will agree that this phase of language instruction most 
taxes their patience and ingenuity. It is a vexing problem particu- 
larly in the High Schools where, to a large extent, the actual learn- 
ing and practice of verbs must, unfortunately, be done in the class- 
room. How many hours of precious time are thus taken from the 
more interesting aspects of the study of a foreign language! Every 
teacher has his or her own method of attacking this troublesome sub- 
ject and meets with varying success. I venture to submit a device 
which, in actual High School experience, I have found to be useful 
and which, I hope, may prove helpful to others. 

From the standpoint of the average student of Spanish in the High 
School the verb for a long period of time seems a confused, inexpli-: 
cable mass. Usually he considers this (and rightly enough) the hard- 
est and driest part of the whole subject. Consequently, any method 
which will enable him to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the whole field 
and the relationship of the various types of verbs is most desirable. 
Explanations may thereby be facilitated and the labor of verb learn- 
ing reduced. Having had an opportunity to study the organization 
charts of some business concerns it occurred to me that an “organiza- 
tion chart’ of the Spanish verb might be evolved which would enable 
the student, like the business executive, to take in the whole plan 
with a sweep of the eye. The accompanying chart is, then, an out- 
growth of this thought. As it is merely an imperfect outline some 
explanation will be helpful. 

The first division in the classification of verbs is, obviously, into 
Regular and Irregular categories. Under the latter caption have been 
included all verbs which do not make their changes by attaching the 
endings to the unchangeable stem. The Regular branch of the verb 
family naturally ends in the three classes, the -ar, -er, and -ir conju- 
gations. 

The Irregular verb is less simple, of course. I have divided these 
into two chief classes. Those verbs which consistently follow certain 
definite rules known to the pupil have been termed “Amenable to 
Rules.” Those verbs which, on the other hand, capriciously maintain 
their own individuality, frequently having several stems, have been 
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called “Not Amenable to Rules,” since they do not conform to rules 
known by the average student. 

The “Amenable” verbs are subdivided into the Radical-Changing, 
the -wir, and the Orthographic verbs. 

Radical-Changing Verbs—These are divided into three classes. 
The First Class of radical-changing verb is composed of verbs of the 
-ar and -er conjugations whose accented stem vowels e and o become 
ie and ue respectively. These changes occur only in the Present Indic- 
ative, Present Subjunctive, and Imperative Singular. The Second 
Class of radical-changing verb includes only verbs of the -ir conjuga- 
tion whose stem vowel is e or o which change to ie and ue like the First 
Class. In addition they have changes of ¢ to i and o to u in the Present 
Subjunctive, the Imperfect and Future Subjunctives, Present Par- 
ticiple, and Preterite Indicative. The Third Class of radical-changing 
verb is composed exclusively of verbs of the -ir conjugation with the 
stem vowel e. The e changes to i everywhere that changes occur in the 
Second Class radical-changing verb. In teaching students where these 
changes take place I have found the following scheme very effective: 

Table of Changes in Radical-Changing Verbs. 
CLASS I (-ar, 
Pres. Ind. 
res. ind. 
eae Singular ere 


CLASS II (-ir) CLASS III (-ir) 


Pres. Ind. 1,2, i . Pres. Ind. ye F 
Pres. Subj. Las arn Pres. tad Su! , 2, 3, 6 
Imperative Singular J Imperative Singular 


Pres. Part. ) Pres. Part. 
Preterite 6 | Preterite 

Pres. Subj. Si ete’ Pres. Subj. 
Ist Imp. Subj. I, 2, 3,4, of oton Ist Imp. Subj. 1, 2,3, 4, 
2nd Imp. Subj. 1, 2, 3,4,5,6 2nd Imp. Subj. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Future Subj. a ee ,6) Future Subj. 2, 3, 4 


VT, 


The numbers refer to the person, first, second, and third. lor the 
sake of convenience | have indicated the Plural persons, first, second, 
and third, respectively, by 4, 5, and 6. 


| have found it useful to require students to memorize lists of 
radical-changing verbs, selecting those of most common occurrence. 
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I hold the student responsible for this list and do not include any 
other radical-changing verbs on examination questions. Below is a 
list of verbs of this type of frequent occurrence: 


CLASS I CLASS II CLASS III 


acordar gobernar trocar arrepentir corregir 
acostar jugar tronar convertir derretir 
almorzar helar volar diferir elegir 
atravesar mostrar defender divertir henchir 
cerrar negar doler dormir medir 
colgar nevar encender herir pedir 
comenzar pensar entender mentir reir 
confesar probar llover morir rendir 
contar recomendar mover preferir repetir 
costar recordar perder referir seguir 
despertar rogar tender sentir servir 
empezar sentar torcer transferir vestir 
encontrar sonar volver 


-Uir Verbs—This class does not, of course, include the -guir 
and -guir verbs which are Orthographic. It does include, however, 
the few -iiir verbs such as argiiir which discard the dizresis upon 
inserting the y. The -wir verbs may be taught according to the fol- 
lowing scheme: 


Pres. Ind. 6) 
Pres. Subj. r insert y between stem and ending 
Imperative Sieguier J 


Pres. Participle 
Preterite 

Ist Imp. Subj. 1, 2, 
2nd Imp. Subj. 1,2 
Future Subj. eA 


| 
' 


} change unaccented i to y between two vowels 


| 
) 

It has been found effective to introduce these verbs at the same 
time as the radical-changing verbs, since it will be observed that the 
insertion and changing from i to y occur in the same places through- 
out that the Third Class radical-changing verb suffers changes. 

Orthographic Verbs—These have been divided into (1) the verbs 
that must change their spelling to retain the final consonant sound of 
the radical. The inserts on the chart deal with these changes in detail ; 
(2) the verbs which change the unaccented i to y (creer, leer; creyd, 
leyé) ; and (3) those verbs whose terms terminate in I and fi losing 
the 7 in the diphthongs ie and i6 (reir, bullir; rind, bulld). 


un 


DAAaRD 


3, 
3,4 
3, 


aa? 


on 
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Returning to the other branch of the Irregular classification, 
those verbs “Not Amenable to Rules,” the division into classes is 
greatly complicated and it seems advisable, on such a chart, not to 
attempt it. The only convenient subdivision is on the basis of the 
preterite; those verbs that are accented on the first and third person 
singular endings like a regular verb (salir, salid) falling into one 
general class, and those accented on the stem in the first and third 
person singular (poder, pudo) falling into another. It will be more 
helpful, however, to group the verbs together according to their 
irregularities in the various tenses. In this respect it may be said that 
the Present and Preterite tenses are the greatest offenders and they 
are important since the Present and Imperfect and Future subjunc- 
tives seem patterned after them. 

Taking up the discussion of the Present Indicative first we find 
that the irregularities are of three classes: 

(a) Those verbs whose present stem is strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a g before a strong vowel, that is to say, in the first person 
singular of the Present Indicative and throughout the Present Sub- 
junctive. These are twelve in number: 
asir Ist Per. Pres. Ind. asgo Pres. Subj. asga, asgas, etc. 
caber pe si **  quepo ‘ ““ quepa, quepas, etc. 
caer De . “  caigo ‘ “ caiga, caigas, etc. 
decir . ws digo ; “  diga, digas, etc. 
hacer : * hago . = haga, hagas, etc. 
oir as “  oigo = ‘  oiga, oigas, etc. 
poner ei pongo ponga, pongas, etc. 
salir eo salgo be “  salga, salgas, etc. 
tener a, tengo . tenga, tengas, etc. 
traer nye traigo : traiga, traigas 
valer ia Ms valgo es ‘  -valga, valgas, etc. 
venir ns vengo venga, vengas, etc. 

Or the places where these irregularities occur may be expressed 
in the following manner : 

Present Indicative 1 
= Subjunctive 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 

Inceptive Verbs—It seems advisable to introduce, parenthetically, 
this type of irregular verb at this point for two reasons: they 
interpolate a letter like the list given above except that in this 
case the letter z is inserted or, more accurately, a k sound is intro- 
duced into the word. These changes take place in the same tenses 
and persons as above, i.e., first person Present Indicative and 
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throughout the Present Subjunctive. Most vowel-cer and vowel-cir 
are of this class although there are exceptions such as cocer and 
mecer. 
(b) Those verbs which add y to the original o of the first person 
of the Present Indicative. They are four in number: 
dar Present Indicative First Person doy 


estar 3 ” ' “estoy 
ir “ 


ser 
(c) Those verbs with an e termination in the First Person singu- 
lar Present Indicative. There are two verbs of this type: 


haber Present Indicative First Person he 
saber 2 ” ve ° 


The irregularities in the Present Indicative are largely confined 
to the First Person Singular. 

In the Preterite there are seventeen verbs which are irregular, 
These verbs may be divided into two classes: 

(a) whose stem is stressed in the pronunciation of the first and 
third persons singular. These are fourteen in number: 


andar anduve, anduviste, anduvo, etc. poner puse, pusiste, puso, etc. 
caber cupe, cupiste, cupo, etc. querer quise, quisiste, quiso 
decir dije, dijiste, dijo, etc. saber supe, supiste, supo, etc. 
estar estuve, estuviste, estuvo, etc. tener tuve, tuviste, tuvo, etc. 
haber hube, hubiste, hubo, etc. traer traje, trajiste, trajo 
hacer hice, hiciste, hizo, etc. venir vine, viniste, vino, etc. 
poder pude, pudiste, pudo, etc. Compounds in —ducir 
conduje, condujiste, condujo, ete. 
(b) whose Preterite tense is formed on the Latin root or, as dar, 
take the terminations of a different conjugation: 
ser fui, fuiste, fué, fuimos, fuisteis, fueron 
ir fui, fuiste, fué, fuimos, fuisteis, fueron 
dar di, diste, di6, dimos, disteis, dieron 
In the Future and Conditional tenses we find that there are 
twelve verbs with irregular forms. These twelve verbs may be di- 
vided into three classes: 
(a) those dropping the ¢ of the infinitive ending: 
caber cabr-é cabr-ia 
haber habr-é habr-ia 
poder podr-é podr-ia 
querer querr-é querr-ia 
saber sabr-é sabr-ia 
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(b) those with an intrusive d: 
poner pondr-é pondr-ia 
salir saldr-é saldr-ia 
tener tendr-é tendr-ia 
valer valdr-é valdr-ia 
venir vendr-é vendr-ia 

(c) those adding future and conditional endings to an older and 
obsolete infinitive : 

decir dir-é dir-ia 
hacer har-é har-ia 

With regard to irregularities in form the Imperfect Indicative is 
least offensive of all, as there are but three verbs which vary from 
the regular verbs. They are: 

ir iba, ibas, iba, ibamos, ibais, iban 
ser era, eras, era, eramos, erals, eran 
ver vela, velas, vela, velamos, velais, velan 

The foregoing discussion of the Spanish verb is not intended to 
be exhaustive; there are many types which have not even been 
mentioned such as certain -iar and -uar verbs which require accents, 
defective verbs, the peculiarities of such verbs as adquirir, and a 
host of other verb idiosyncrasies. These do not loom up largely in 
the normal experience of beginning classes and their inclusion in this 
chart would have complicated it needlessly with numerous further 
subdivisions. Thus the chief aim, to afford the confused pupil a bird’s- 
eye view of the Spanish verb, and to enable him to visualize the 
whole subject, coordinating the various types, would have been de- 
feated. 

Exception will be taken, no doubt, to certain features of the 
chart such as the placing of Orthographic Verbs under the heading 
of Irregular Verbs. Strictly speaking they are, of course, regular, 
the changes in spelling being necessary because of certain imperfec- 
tions of the Spanish alphabet. To the Junior or upper High School 
student elaborate classifications and fine distinctions mean nothing, 
and, while comprehending the facts, he is inclined to regard the 
Orthographics in much the same category as the irregular verbs. 
This is due, no doubt, to the fact that he sees the language more 
than he hears it. Under the conditions which the average child in 
this country studies Spanish this is necessarily true. Hence this con- 
cession may be made to facilitate matters. 
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The fundamental difficulty of the study of Spanish verbs, the 
identification or determining on the face of them whether they are 
regular or irregular, must largely remain although partly overcome 
by memorizing verb lists. A certain amount of memorized material 
is a necessary foundation for reasoning in any branch of learning 
and this is no less true in the study of verbs. It has been found, 
“organization chart” on the blackboard, 
explaining it carefully and allowing it to remain before the pupils’ 
eyes on an unused portion of the blackboard, that satisfactory results 
were obtained with first, second, and third year High School classes. 
It has proved helpful in reviewing verbs by more advanced students. 

The adolescent mind grasps ideas more readily through the 
medium of pictures or drawings than through that of the printed 
page. Consequently, the use of such means greatly increases the 
efficiency of classroom work and eliminates, to a large extent, the 


however, by drawing the 


haziness which lingers in the minds of some members of the class 
even after the most lucid oral or written explanation. The use of 
such a chart as the one described affords the student a routine 
method of analyzing the verbs, indicating a logical process of rea- 


soning them out. The study of verbs, usually a haphazard process 
with most pupils, may thus become a more logical performance and 
an excellent mental discipline. 


IrviNG A. LEONARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 





THE EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The eighth annual meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish opened in the Morey Jr. High School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, on the morning of December 22, 1924, with Miss 
Batione presiding, the president of the Denver Chapter. She in- 
troduced Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, superintendent of the Denver 
schools and president of the National Educational Association. Mr. 
Newlon welcomed the A. A. T. S. to Denver. It is a time, he said, 
when every subject in the curriculum is being questioned concern- 
ing its general educational value. Curricula everywhere will be ’ 
changed. It is therefore pertinent that associations of teachers give 
their attention to this matter and approach their particular problems 
in the courageous manner in which classical teachers examined their 
courses. . 

Miss Batione next introduced Professor E. C. Hills, president 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, who then de- 
livered the annual presidential address. He referred first to the 
representative character of the Denver meeting in which more states 
were represented than in any meeting which he had attended. In 
his opinion the association was the most active and efficient of any 
devoted to the study of a foreign language. The Denver Chapter 
had showed itself one of the most active units. The great problem 
before the association was the value to citizenship coming from the 
study of a foreign language. Enough social content should be 
brought into the teaching to make the results valuable to students 
no matter what knowledge of the foreign language may be derived. 
Is the value of Spanish utilitarian or cultural, or both? It be- 
hooves us as teachers of Spanish to convince the public that our 
work has value, that it teaches geography, history, customs, and 
points of view; and that ultimately we unlock the door leading to 
the treasures of thought and art handed down to the world by 
Spain and her daughter republics in the new world. 

Formal papers were next presented according to the program 
printed in the December Hispania. These will appear during the 
year from month to month. At the close of the day, Mr. Shield, 
acting supervisor of modern language instruction in Los Angeles 
took the chair and there were held the following: 
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Rounp Taste TALkKs 

Topic 1. The Short Unit Course and the General Language Course. 
Leader: Mr. George W. H. Shield. 

Discussion: Mrs. Florence Bartlett, Colorado Springs High 
School. 

Topic 2. How to Keep the Non-Language Minded from Starting. 
Leader: Miss Ruth Holzman, University of Denver. 

Topic 3. The Scope and Purpose of the Third and Fourth Year 
Work, and their Relation to Preparation for Advanced Courses in 
College and University. 
Leader: Mr. W. H. Clifford, East Side High School, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Topic 4. The Function and Legitimate Place of the Spanish Club. 

—An Extra-Curricular or a Regular Class Activity’? Graduation of 

Memberships. Should “Credit” Be Allowed? 
Leader: Mr. Lloyd Curtis, Boulder High School, Boulder, 
Colorado. 


Monpbay EVENING 


The evening banquet was held at the Hotel Metropole, Profes- 
sor Arévalo of the University of Denver being the toastmaster. Letters 
were read from Mr. L. A. Wilkins expressing his regrets at not 
being present and his good wishes for the success of the meeting, 
referring to the importance of Spanish to California and Colorado. 
Dr. Wm. A. Smiley, assistant superintendent of the Denver schools, 
extended his welcome to the members of the association. The toast- 
master called for a rising vote of thanks to the Denver Chapter and 
to its president, Miss Batione, for their hard work and the splendid 
entertainment provided for the meeting. Professor Espinosa then 
related the amusing story of San Roque. Professor J. D. Fitz- 
Gerald showed photographs of the birthplace of Juan Valera and 
told his personal adventures there. Professor Hills read entertain- 
ing extracts from Professor Weeks’ book, A Boy's Arithmetic. Mr. 
Clifford of Denver gave an account of experiences in Barcelona and 
finally Professor Osma of Kansas discussed the case of Unamuno. 


MEETING OF Executive CoUNCIL 


At eight-thirty on the morning of December 23rd, the Executive 
Council held the annual meeting prescribed by the constitution ; 
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present, Messrs. Hills, Espinosa (proxy for Coester), Miss Batione, 
who also acted as proxy for Mr. Wilkins; and Mr. Wm. M. Barlow 
by courtesy. ; 

An invitation from the Columbus Chapter offering to act as 
host for the ninth annual meeting to be held in December, 1925, 
was read and accepted. The actual date of the meeting was left to 
the decision of the Executive Council with the recommendation that 
it should not conflict with the meeting of the Modern Language As- 
sociation in Chicago. | 

The constitution of the San Joaquin Chapter, which was organ- 
ized during the year, was accepted. 

The standing committee on honorary members was reappointed 
for 1925. 


The following persons were elected associate editors of His- 
PANIA to serve the constitutional term of three years: John M. Hill 
of the University of Indiana, M. B. Jones of Pomona College, and 
Miss Josephine W. Holt of Richmond, Virginia. 

The council adjourned for the annual business meeting of the 
association. Mr. L. Arnold Ward of Denver acted as secretary in 


the absence of Professor Coester. First was read: 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The membership for 1924 consisted of 1,304 persons paying an- 
nual dues and 40 life members, making a total of 1,344. We con- 
tinue to grow, though slowly. The problem of membership seems 
to consist quite as much in retaining old members as in obtaining 
new ones. By actual count of cards, 177 who paid dues in 1923 
dropped membership during the present year. Some of this loss 
is unavoidable because so many young teachers leave the profession 
or move about, too frequently without bothering to inform the sec- 
retary of their new address. There are at present on the list of 
members 47 whose copy of Hispania has been returned to me by 
the postoffice this fall. (See list of lost members elsewhere in this 
number of Hispania.) All of these are likely to drop their mem- 
bership during the coming year. 

During the year one new chapter has been organized, the San 
Joaquin Chapter with headquarters at Fresno, California. The or- 
ganization was due to the energy of Mr. Guy B. Colburn and Mrs. 
E. P. Eames, who were elected president and secretary-treasurer 
of the chapter, respectively. 
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The financial operations of the vear were as follows: 


Receip ts 


Ralance from 1923. reo = $8.52 


Dues, Hispantas and reprints .. 2,874.65 
\dvertising mere 1,550.02 
Interest 93.20 
Sale of pamphlets . 170.10 
Sale of medals ...... 109,00 
Total $4,805.49 
Expenditures 
Annual meeting 
Secretary-treasurer 
Chapter stationery 
HIsPANIA—printing ; 
HispANIA—mailing and misc. _ 176,39 
\ssociate editor 5.60 
Delegate . eae Se 10.00 
President ............. tees 16.30 
Editor .......... Sis idsmemactaik wie 23.28 
Consulting editor —.............. Sane 4.25 
Committee on information _...... . 284.18 
Medals . Sencigeetlh ee 
Advertising manager .... iniaiasadeds 42.86 


Total ei cane Bo cs. $4,891.75 
Deficit $86.26 


This deficit originates from causes which will not be repeated 
in 1925. But a little team work by our members will help to set 
our financial account in order. The committee on information has 
on hand 900 copies of the pamphlet, “Spanish, Its Value and Place 
in American Education.” They are well worth the price of twenty- 
five cents to any student.- Over 2,000 have been thus placed. Help 
to sell this supply. Then the entire cost of the medals falls into this 
year's account. Award a medal. Help your students; help the 
cause ; help our finances. 
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Following my habit of making recommendations to the annual 
meeting, I wish to direct your attention to the international aspect 
of our association. There came to me this year from Uruguay a 
copy of a book published by a professor in the University of Mon- 
tevideo. In his dedication he wrote these words: “Hispania, la 
revista que prepara con la difusién del castellano en Norte América 
la reunion intelectual de las dos Américas.” 

Our association should bear in mind the ideal side of our teach- 
ing. Most of our pupils will forget their Spanish, but the senti- 
ment that clings to the study of the language will remain. Our 
students will all their lives understand Spain and Spanish-America 
better and be better trained to consider international problems. An 
opportunity will be given our association to make itself known in 
Chile next year. In September a pedagogical congress will be held 
in Santiago. Professor Hills expects to attend. I recommend that 
the association appoint him its official delegate to make us known 
in Chile. 

After the report was read, it was handed to an auditing com- 
mittee composed of Professors C. E. Ayer, W. H. Clifford, and Miss 
S. Vollmer, with the books of the secretary-treasurer. Later this 
committee reported favorably moving that the report be accepted. 
The motion was passed. 

Miss Batione moved that the association endorse sending Dr. 
Hills to represent us in Chile. Professor Espinosa desired to amend 
this motion that Professor Hills be formally named the representa- 
tive of the association and that the Executive Council be given power 
to appoint other representatives. The motion as amended was 
passed. 

The report of the standing committee on honorary members was 
read by its chairman, Professor Fitz-Gerald, as printed in the De- 
cember, 1924, Hispania. It recommended the naming of Professor 
E. Allison Peers, of the University of Liverpool, and Professor Henri 
Mérimée, of the University of Toulouse and Director of the Institut 
Frangais at Madrid. The report was accepted. 

Indorsement of the Modern Language Survey and a pledge of 
the hearty support of the association was moved by Mr. Barlow, 
seconded by Professor Russell, and passed by the meeting. 

Indorsement of the prize contest for excellence in Spanish spon- 
sored by La Prensa of New York, as well as thanks to its editor, 
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Mr. José Camprubi, was moved by Professor Espinosa, seconded 
by Professor Fitz-Gerald and passed. 

A motion to thank the Denver Chapter for its admirable hos- 
pitality was made. Its acceptance was made the occasion by Pro- 
fessor President Hills for a rising vote. 

The President then read an invitation from the El Paso Chapter 
to hold next year’s meeting in that city; it was handed to the Exec- 
utive Council for reply. He also announced the names of the new 
associate editors of HISPANIA as appointed by the Executive Council. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, William 
M. Barlow; second vice-president, Guy B. Colburn; third vice-presi- 
dent, Caroline Sheldon ; members of Executive Council (one year), 
Emma Bb. Pennock; (two years) John Van Horne. 


ADJOURNED MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
At this meeting (President Barlow presiding, present Miss 
Batione and Professor Espinosa) -was taken up the invitation of 
the El Paso Chapter. President Barlow said he would thank the 
El Paso Chapter for the offer which must be declined in view of 
the prior acceptance of a similar invitation from Columbus. 
To take Mr. Luria’s place as chairman of the committee on 
medals, who had resigned, it was voted to authorize the President 
to make an appointment. 


AFTERNOON TEA 


On Tuesday afternoon Miss Florence Martin entertained the 
Denver Chapter and guests at her home, Wolhurst. After refresh- 
ments, two Indian dancers, Evergreen Tree and Lone Eagle, per- 
formed five dances; Apache, pueblo buffalo, sun, Navajo, and eagle 
dance. Concluding the afternoon, Miss May Gardner, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, related some of her experiences in Madrid last 
vear, expressing a very high opinion of Spanish women. 





EDUARDO BARRIOS: NOVELISTA CHILENO 


Eduardo Barrios se iniciéd con una novela realista que tuvo poco éxito 
entre la burguesia de su pais: Del natural. Inquieto de juventud y de 
entusiasmo quiso ensayar todos los géneros y lanz6 su obra de propaganda. 
Mercaderes en el templo, Por el decoro, Lo que niega la vida le dieron un 
alto lugar en el teatro de Chile. A pesar de todo sigue siendo un desconocido 
para la mayoria de la gente culta de América. Sdélo cuando aparece su libro 
El nitio que enloquecié de amor se decide a aplaudirle la critica oficial. Esta 
obrita es el mejor analisis de psicologia infantil que se haya escrito en nuestro 
continente. Los que tienen el prurito de la literatura comparada nombraron 
a Daudet; los moralistas vieron ciertos detalles sumiamente realistas; las 
mujeres cultas y los poetas comprendieron el fondo humano de la obra y 
dijeron que era un acierto digno de los grandes maestros de la novela. Y 
Eduardo Barrios, silencioso y humilde como siempre, siguiéd en su obra de 
arte. Y he aqui que repentinamente nos lanza un drama ibseniano y fuerte 
que todavia no pueden apreciar en su valiente democracia. Vivir es para mi 
su obra maestra por su pasiOn y por su gesto otra vez intensamente humano. 
Y Vivir no se representa y se olvida, porque no puede ser un gran éxito en 
las tablas, porque en Chile no hay actores y porque la sociedad austera y 
mediocre halla el problema alli planteado y resuelto demasiado crudo. 

Después de la publicacion de este drama Barrios concentra su atencién y 
su trabajo en un libro que él desea obra maestra. Y trabaja desesperadamente 
en Un perdido y nos entrega un libro de cerca de 500 paginas, cuyo valor 
principal es el de ser una novela genuinamente americana. Y digo valor 
principal, no porque sus otros valores sean inferiores, sino porque demuestra 
a nuestros jOvenes europeizantes que tenemos un tema americano tan noble y 
tan fecundo como el cosmopolita. Dice Manuel Galvez! en su introduccién 
a la segunda edicién de Un perdido que éste es un libro tipicamente realista, lo 
cual quiere decir que las cosas ocupan en él mds lugar que las almas, lo cual 
es un error; porque en Un perdido como en todos sus libros lo principal es el 
analisis de vidas, la creaciOn de caracteres que, como papd Juan, mamé Ger- 
trudis, Lucho y tantos otras, se incorporan al grupo vivo de gente conocida 
que preocupa nuestra atencién. Naturalmente que las cosas ocupan en la 
novela aparentemente mas lugar que las almas, pero ésta es sélo una manera 
de hacer, de crear ambiente, de modo que las cosas completen a los caracteres. 

Barrios es de un temperamento netamente romantico. De aqui que la 
mayoria de sus héroes sean personajes idealistas y vencidos por la vida. 
Pero como lo exterior de toda novela contemporanea debe ser totalmente 
natural — sin exageracién romantica — resulta la dualidad. 


Su ultima novela El hermano asno esta escrita en prosa cristalina y 
sencilla. Ofrece algo del encanto de la prosa de Valle Inclan pero Barrios 
es mas llano que el autor espafiol. Es éste un libro quietista. El paisaje viene 
hacia el autor, sereno, melodioso. Parece que sobre el libro hay tendido un 
gran silencio, Este libro esta escrito en tono menor, con una sencillez biblica; 
parece que el autor después de haber entrado en la floresta de los misticos 


1Critico y novelista argentino. 
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espafioles ha salido de ella perfumado de humildad y de fervor mistico, de 
amor por los seres y por las cosas. Los misticos de Espafia que pueden 
inspirar una novela llena de platitudes y de monotonia como lo es Pepita 
Jiménez? son fuente de inspiracién donde los espiritus selectos hallan exquisi- 
teces insospechables. Barrios se nos muestra, especialmente en las ultimas 
paginas del libro, como un escritor fuerte y bien definido. Hay una fuerza 
americana en este libro, una fuerza que proviene del recio temperamento del 
autor y no del verbalismo colorista de nuestros escritores. El hermano asno 
es la novela mejor escrita que hemos leido en estos ultimos tiempos en lengua 
castellana. Pérez de Ayala,? tal vez mas técnico que Barrios, no posee el 
estilo melodioso de este autor chileno. Valle Inclan es mas elegante pero se 
repite demasiado. Unicamente Baroja y Unamuno nos conmueven mas con 
sus caracteres: unos indiferentes, otros tan humanamente apasionados. 

Hace algunos dias public6é Barrios su ultimo libro Pdginas de un pobre 
diablo. Consta el libro de cuatro cuentos, o por mejor decir, de dos novelas 
cortas y dos cuentos, todo muy chileno. Lo mejor de este libro es Cancién, 
un idilio de amor roto en flor. Mucha ternura, nobleza y elevacién en los 
caracteres, y una emocion de paisaje que da a la historia el encanto principal. 
Una historia un tanto poeana es Antipatia. El autor esta fuera de su centro 
en estos temas tragi-cémicos. El cuento que da su nombre al libro es lo mas 
representativo de su manera de hacer actual. Un pobre diablo — :;cuantos no 
hay ? 





es un poeta y estudiante venido a menos. Para vivir tiene que 
trabajar. ;Y dénde? Lo wtnico que encuentra es una casa de Pompas 
Funebres. Y aqui tenemos su espiritu delicadisimo en un ambiente terrible 
en que la tragedia objetiva de los ataides se aumenta con el cinismo y la 
vulgaridad del duefio de la empresa. La neurosis alarga sus antenas y la 
locura hace piruetas en el cerebro de este muchacho, estudiante y poeta. 

He repasado rapidamente las obras principales de Eduardo Barrios. 
Repetiré una vez mas que su obra es digna de aplauso por el elemento 
americano y por la sinceridad artistica. Barrios es uno de los pocos novelistas 
—z:acaso el unico? —que sin haber salido de su pais son conocidos en todo 
el continente. Entre los novelistas chilenos de hoy su personalidad es 
inconfundible. Hernan Diaz Arrieta, tan artista, parece que se ha quedado 
en la promesa soberbia de su Sombra inqu‘eta. Rafael Maluenda no nos ha 
dado atin una novela larga. :;Santivan, Latorre, Edwards Bello, Labarca? 
Unos un tanto pasados de moda, estilo Blasco Ibafiez; los otros desalentados 
en un ambiente ingrato. Hace algunos meses murié en Chile nuestro 
Baldomero Lillo, uno de los autores de cuentos mas representativos de nuestro 
continente. Pues bien, aqui donde leemos tanto a Vargas Vila, Zamacois, 
Lépez de Haro, etc., Lillo era un desconocido. Lo tnico que nos hace dudar 
del talento de Barrios es su gran popularidad en América. 

Arturo Torres RIoseco 
University oF MINNESOTA 


? Muchos son los defectos de este libro; el estilo es amanerado y poco varonil; Pepita 
—con su mediana educacién — discurre como un filésofo; y por lo general los caracteres 
son mufiecos que el autor mueve segun su voluntad y sus teorias. 

* Es curioso que en los Estados Unidos donde Blasco Ibafiez, Palacio Valdés y otros 
son tan populares no se conozca la obra de este novelista espafiol. 




















LITERARY TRANSLATIONS OF PORTUGUESE 
POETRY 


Last August I presented to the Faculty of the Department of Romance 
Languages of the State University of Iowa, as partial requirement for the 
degree of Master of Arts, a thesis entitled, “A Bibliography of Verse Transla- 
tions of Portuguese Lyric Poetry.” 

When the subject was suggested to me a year ago, I immediately thought 
it must be a futile task, firstly because I had the idea that not many 
translations had been made, on account of a prevailing opinion with some that, 
“Portugal has not a literature of real worth beyond the Lusiadas,” and, “that 
[literature] of Brazil is so far negligible,” a thing that, between parentheses, 
we Brazilians and the Portuguese would classify as nothing less than a 
“disparate.” Secondly, if the translations did exist, they must be in many 
scattered volumes and periodicals in this country and elsewhere, and how to 

_ proceed to obtain them seemed a tremendous work. 

But, “there is nothing like trying to find the truth,” runs a wise saying 
of old, and, another which is a perfect complement, “and it shall make you 
free.” So it happened I found out that a respectable number of varied 
translations have been made, and the difficulty of the task added much to the 
interest of the chase. 

Certain works that could not be examined at first hand have been listed 
at the end of the bibliography. Others, yet unknown to me, exist, but it is 
hoped that these gaps will not deprive the bibliography of all usefulness. 

For the convenience of the reader I have arranged the names of poets 
in chronological order, giving the first Portuguese line, with title and date of 
best available edition of the original; there follow the first English line with 
title of the volume in which it is found and the name of the translator. 
[ have made, especially for those who are not acquainted with Portuguese, 
a few comments on the work of the most important translators. 

It may be of interest to note that the bulk of the translations were made 
during the 19th century. However, some of the very best renditions have been 
produced in our century, namely, those of Morley and Aubertin. 

For number and diversity of translations, Camdes and Gil Vicente 
(15th-16th centuries) lead in number; there follow the 19th century repre- 
sented by fourteen poets; the 18th by thirteen; the 16th by ten; the Ancient 
Ballads and King Diniz in the 13th century; the 17th century is represented 
by two poets. 

In an appendix I have added the verse translations of the Brazilian poets 
following the same plan for the poetry of Portugal. 

The entire work covers 103 typewritten pages, 84x11, double spaced. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ADAMSON, John (English diplomat and author ; first half of the 19th century) 
Lusitania Illustrata. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1846. Originals and trans- 
lations. 
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Sonnets from the Portuguese of Luis de Camées, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 1810. Originals and translations. 
BELL, Aubrey F. G. (English linguist and author. Contemporary.) 
Poems from the Portuguese, Oxford, 1913. Originals and translations. 
Lyrics of Gil Vicente, Oxford, 1921. Originals and translations. 
In Portugal, London, 1911. Originals and translations. 
BOWRING, Sir John (English statesman and linguist; 1792-1872). 
Poetry and Romances of Spain. London, 1824. 
BRYANT, Wm. Cullen (American poet; 1794-1878). 
Poems of William Cullen Bryant. Godwin, p. 265. 
BURTON, Sir Richard (English traveler and author ; 1821-1890). 
Camées, His Life and His Lusiadas, 2 vols. London, 1881. 
The Lyrics of Camées, 2 vols. London, 1884. 
First two lines of the originals are given. 
CAMPOS, Agostinho (Portuguese author; contemporary). 
Camoées Liricos, Lisbon, 1923. Original and translation. 
CRAWFURD, Oswald (English diplomat and author; 1890-1909). 
Portugal, Old and Young, London, 1880. Original and translations. 
GARNETT, Dr. Richard (English bibliographer and author; 1835-1906). 
Dante, Petrarch and Camées, Boston, 1896. 
GOLDBERG, Isaac (American author; contemporary). 
Brazilian Literature, New York, 1922. 
HEMANS, Felicia (English poetess; 1793-1835). 
Poetical Works, Boston, 1853. First two lines of original are given. 
LONGFELLOW, Henry W., (American poet; 1807-1882). 
Poets and Poetry of Europe, Boston, 1870. 


MORLEY, Griswold S. (American Professor at California University; con- 
temporary ). 

Sonnets and Poems of Anthero Quental, Berkeley, 1922. 

ROSCOE, Thomas (English author; last half of the 19th century). 
Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe, by 
Sismonde de Sismondi, 2 vols., London, 1903. Originals and trans- 
lations. 


STRANGFORD, Lord Viscount (English diplomat and author; 1786-1880). 
Poems from the Portuguese of Luis de Camées, Baltimore, 1908. 
First two lines of the original are given. 

WADDINGTON, Samuel (English poet and littérateur; middle of 19th 
century. 
The Sonnets of Europe, London, 1886. 

WALSH, Thomas (American critic and poet; 1875-). 
Hispanic Anthology, New York, 1920. 

WILLIAMS, Alfred Mason (American author; last half of the 19th century). 
Studies in Folksongs and Popular Poetry, Boston, 1894. 
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MEEM, John (American). 
Diamonds and Fagots, Santa Fé, New Mexico, 1923. 


YOUNG, George (English diplomat and author; 1872-). 
Portugal, An Anthology, Oxford, 1915. Original and translations. 
Portugal, An Historical Study, Oxford, 1917. 


PERIODICALS 
ATHENZUM, February, 1920, Vol. I, p. 254. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, Vol. XXIII. 
BOOKMAN, Vol. XLI, p. 386. 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. I, p. 244. 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. X, p. 237. 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, Vol. LXXIX, p. 168. 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, May 1873, pp. 586-605. 
LIVING AGE, Vol. LV., p. 705. 
PAN-AMERICAN MAGAZINE, June, July, December, of 1918. 


INACCESSIBLE TRANSLATIONS 
From Camées: J. Adamson, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis 
de Camées, 2 vols. London, 1820, referred to by Sir Richard Burton (Camées: 
His Life and the Lusiadas, vol. 1, p. 184), as containing several translations by 
Southey (pp. 94, 105, 251, 256, 265) ; the translation of a sonnet and an elegy 


by Cockle (pp. 68, 77-83); sonnets by Hayley (pp. 250, 257, 261); and 
Adamson’s own versions (pp. 173, 252, 254-5, 258-9, 260, 262-3, 266-7). Burton 
mentions (p. 185) the fact that the Bibliotheca Nacional of Rio de Janeiro 
“contains 21 versions, Englanders.” 5 

Mr. Edgar Prestage has translated SIXTY-FOUR SONNETS of 
Anthero Quental, London, 1894. 

Many fine prose translations of Brazilian poets, by Isaac Goldberg, are 
found in Bookman, vol. 41, page 384, and in his Brazilian Literature, 1922, 
Knopf, New York City. 


A work of this nature could not have been accomplished with the measure 
of success attained except for the help from outside sources. Professor 
William B. Bentley, head of the Portuguese Department of King’s College, 
London, very graciously copied translations from rare volumes in the British 
Museum, and sent me books otherwise unobtainable; Professor H. R. Lang, 
of Yale University, assisted me in procuring certain original poems; Dr. 
Amaro Cabral of Lisbon, Portugal, scholar and author, offered me valuable 
assistance; and from many other friends I received useful suggestions. 


University oF DuBUQUE, J. S. Bueno 
DuBuQvueE, Iowa 



















































































































































UNA CARTA DE CHILE 


l‘de Noviembre de 1924. 
Dr. ALFRED COESTER, 


Stanford University, California. 
Muy distinguido sefior: 


Como Vd. ha mostrado interés en sus cartas por conocer el viaje que 
hice el verano pasado, voy a relatarle brevemente la primera experiencia de 
esta clase que he tenido en Sud América y que en verdad fué muy agradable y de 
mucho interés para mi. 

Parti de Santiago la mafiana del veinte y cinco de Enero con un amigo 
chileno, que se llama Carlos Guzman, con rumbo al aserradero de su padre 
en el extremo mas al sur de la provincia de Cautin. El maquinista entre 
Santiago y Chillan era amigo y viajamos con él la mayor parte de esta 
distancia. Entre los pueblos que visitamos brevemente en el viaje al sur, 
estan Chillan, Bulnes, Temuco, Pitrufquén, Freire, Trumpulo y Cunco. 

Trumpulo era el punto de nuestra destinacién y llegamos alla el veinte 
y nueve. Este pueblecito es sélo una estacién del ferrocarril rodeada de 
unos pocos almacenes. Esta situado en la linea nueva de Freire a Cunco y en 
el centro de una regién maderera de la cual se obtiene una buena vista de los 
voleanes nevados, Llaima y Villarica. 

El aserradero y los bosques de don Gregorio Guzman estan situados mas 
o menos a diez kilémetros de Trumpulo y fuimos alla a caballo. Esta es la 
tinica manera que existe para viajar en cualquiera parte en aquella region, 
a no ser que el viajero prefiera andar a pie o hacer el trayecto en carreta. 
Toda esa regién esta completamente cubierta de bosques, es sumamente 
montafiosa y esta surcada por arroyos y rios que corren precipitadamente de 
las montafias a los valles. El paisaje es maravilloso y el clima insuperable. 
El rio Allipén corre entre Trumpulo y nuestros bosques y la vista que se 
obtiene a través del rio y las selvas hasta el Volcan Villarica es verdadera- 
mente magnifica. 

Nos quedamos en el aserradero hasta el catorce de febrero y casi todo 
el tiempo recorrimos a caballo las comarcas circunvecinas y visitamos las 
haciendas de los alrededores. La gente de por alla es muy afectuosa y 
hospitalaria y de un caracter jovial y entretenido. En dos o tres ocasiones 
que pasabamos a caballo por la casa del sefior Lolo Moro, al anochecer, nos 
vimos constrefiidos a bajarnos y a quedarnos a comer y luego a pasar la 
noche en su casa. Y la velada se pasaba entre juegos de salén y bailes. La 
gente del campo prefiere aqui bailar Ja cueca que es la danza nacional de Chile. 

El dia catorce, don Carlos y yo empezamos un viaje a caballo a la 
Argentina. Llevamos con nosotros como mozo a uno de los lefiadores, un 
caballo cada uno, una mulita de carga y nada mas. Partiendo del aserradero 
en la mafiana Ilegamos a Cunco ya avanzada la tarde y nos acampamos por 
la noche al aire libre no lejos del pueblo. A la mafiana siguente tuvimos que 
buscar los caballos hasta las diez porque habian encontrado una abertura en la 


cerca que rodeaba el corral y por ahi se habian escapado. Luego los hicimos 
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herrar por los carabineros } 

el mediodia y luego cuando partimos estaba principiando a llover. Pero 
como las Iluvias son muy frecuentes en el sur en cualquier tiempo, estabamos 
bien preparados. Nos habiamos provisto de las afamadas mantas de castilla 
que se hacen expresamente para andar a-caballo en la Iluvia. En la noche 
llegamos a una buena altura en las montafias y como continuara lloviendo 
pasamos la noche en la primera casa a la cual llegamos después de anochecer. 
La familia nos recibié muy bondadosamente y al parecer estaba muy contenta 
que nos quedaramos con ella. El tercer dia amenecié despejado y llegamos 
casi a Carén al anochecer. Como notamos que nos amenezaba una Iluvia nos 
detuvimos para acampar durante la noche y apenas habiamos levantado una 
carpa con las mantas, fuimos sorprendidos por la Iluvia. La lluvia no cesé 
durante toda la noche, pero nosotros quedamos comparativamente secos. 
Llegamos a Carén temprano el diecisiete y permanecimos ahi hasta la mafiana 
siguiente. (Carén es un fundo—el ultimo que se encuentra al lado chileno 
del Paso de Carén y es un buen lugar para esperar y descansar un rato antes 
de emprender la travesia de la cumbre de la cordillera). Para la comida 
aquella noche tuvimos truchas frescas y deliciosas que acababan de cogerse 
en el Allipén, cerca de su origen. 

El viaje por el paso al dia siguiente fué muy interesante. Su poca altura 
le permite tener arboles en toda su extensién y, por consiguiente, estaba libre 
de nieve en esa época. Pero es muy escarpado en ciertas partes, escabraso y 
pedregosisimo, y, por lo tanto, el trayecto se hace bastante dificil. Por estas 
razones es un paso poco concurrido. El Pino Araucano, arbol peculiar de 
esta altura y regién, es abundante. A media tarde alcanzamos la cumbre y 
llegamos a la frontera argentina, la noche nos alcanzé cuando ya habiamos 
bajado la montafia y habiamos dejado atras el paso. Acampamos en los 
linderos de la estancia Pulmari, y tuvimos el gusto de dormir sobre escarcha 
muy gruesa. 

Fué un viaje de medio dia a caballo desde este lado de la estancia hasta 
la casa del duefio y eran poco después de las doce cuando Ilegamos alla. 
Llevabamos carta de presentacién para el estanciero y él nos recibid con 
espontanea cordialidad. (Es inglés, Mr. Henry Horner, y hace cerca de 
treinta alos que esta en la Argentina.) 

Estabamos lavandonos y poniéndonos mejor ropa para almorzar cuando 


y por esta razén no pudimos salir de Cunco hasta 


lleg6 una partida de seis o siete caballeros. Eran profesionales de Buenos 
Aires que habian venido a visitar la estancia Quilachanquil y ahora deseaban 
pasar el dia y la noche en Pulmari. Apenas necesito decir que aquellas horas 
las pasamos deliciosamente. A la mafiana siguiente don Carlos y yo nos 
pusimos en camino para Zapala, pueblo situado al final del ferrocarril que 
corre al oeste de Bahia Blanca. 

La cordillera se divide aqui en dos secciones. Las estancias mencionadas 
mas arriba y otras mas estan colocadas en un ancho valle que se extiende 
entre estas dos secciones. Nosotros habiamos atravesado la divisién occidental 
y teniamos todavia por delante la oriental. La tarde estaba ya muy avanzada 
cuando Ilegamos a la cumbre, que es ancha, fria y arida, y nos vimos obligados 
a pernoctar ahi. Felizmente hallamos arbustos que sirvieron para guarecernos 
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un poco y bastante lefia para mantener una hoguera toda la noche, de modo 
que dormimos a pierna suelta sin tener que soportar el viento helado que 
soplaba con violencia y sin descanso. Desde aqui hasta Zapala la via no es sino 
un pedregoso desierto, en algunas partes los guiparros son tan abundantes que 
no existe ni un sendero, y los caballos tenian que escoger su via con muchisimo 
cuidado durante largas horas. El sol quemaba y brillaba con fuerza y nosotros 
sufriamos las consecuencias del calor abrasador. 

Lilegamos a Zapala como a las tres y media de la tarde; casi no veiamos 
la poblacién a causa de las nubes de polvo y arena que en remolinos eran 
llevadas y traidas constantemente por el viento. Tuvimos que pasar la noche 
en un hotel de ese poblado para tomar el tren para Bahia Blanca a la tarde 
siguiente, el veinte y dos de febrero. Aquella noche nos quedamos en Neuquén 
y a la siguiente estuvimos en Bahia Blanca, llegando en las primeras horas 
del anochecer. Como el tiempo de que disponiamos -para el viaje se nos 
acortaba nos dimos solo un dia para visitar esta bonita ciudad. Vimos todo 
lo que pudimos de la ciudad misma y de dos de sus puertos, Puerto Ingeniero 
White y Puerto Belgrano, que es una base naval. En Puerto Ingeniero White 
hay grandes elevadores de trigo. Como una experiencia agradable recuerdo 
que en ese puerto tuve el placer de charlar un rato con tripulantes ingleses. 

Diecinueve horas después de partir de Bahia Blanca estuvimos en Zapala 
otra vez, de donde salimos el veinte y siete del mes, iniciando nuestra vuelta 
a Chile a caballo. Cada una de las primeras tres noches de esta parte del 
viaje nos atendieron bondadosamente en las estancias, Llamuco, Quilachanquil 
y Pulmari. Acampamos en el Paso de Carén la cuarta noche y en las 
primeras horas de la mafiana del dos de marzo nos encontramos otra vez en 
el fundo, Carén, donde habiamos pasado una noche cuando ibamos para la 
Argentina. 

Mi caballo iba cojeando malamente y como el duefo del rancho iba a 
llevar varios caballos para Cunco me prest6 uno para que el caballo cojo no 
sufriera tanto. 

Entre Carén y Cunco es preciso atravesar una larga extensiOn de tierra 
pantanosa donde no hay ningtiin sendero y donde un caballo puede atascarse 
en el fango facilmente perdiéndose completamente, y apenas evitamos este 
peligro. El caballo que yo acababa de obtener era muy bueno para andar 
en estas partes pantanosas, porque era muy fuerte y ademas sabia zafarse 
del fango pegajoso sin saltar en todas direcciones de la loca y peligrosa 
manera de los otros caballos. Cada vez que pisaba parecia examinar el terreno 
cuidadosamente antes de poner todo su peso en el fango. 

Una vez, mientras que llevaba el caballo de carga tuve que pararme para 
volver a poner en orden la carga y dejé el cordel del cabestro atado a mi 
montura. Nunca lo volveré a hacer. El cordel tocéd el lomo de mi caballo 
por lo cual él did vuelta. Eso estreché la cuerda y el caballo pated errando 
mi cabeza por la anchura de un pelo. Para no recibir el golpe me eché atras y cai 
tendido en un arroyo. En el acto se rompid el cordel y el animal, excitado, se 
lanz6 sobre el mismo punto donde yo habia estado parado. Cuando logramos 
cogerlos continuamos nuestro viaje sin otra dificultad, y andando a galope la 
mayor parte de la tarde llegamos a Cunco a las ocho y media. 
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La Asamblea Radical celebraba una victoria en las elecciones aquella noche 
y nos invitaron a su banquete. También guardo esta experiencia como un 
detalle de gran interés porque me di cuenta de algunos aapectte de la vida 
chilena que no es facil conocer. 

El tres de marzo principié la vuelta para Santiago en tren, mi compafiero 
quedandose en el aserradero con su padre. En el camino a Temuco, donde era 
necesario pasar la noche, me encontré con un joven que me invit6 muy cordial- 
mente a pasar la noche en su casa. Insistid tanto que al fin acepté y fui agrada- 
blemente entretenido por la buena familia. Después de la comida tuvimos una 
noche de musica de los mas selectos discos de Victrola. Este joven y sus padres 
me ensefiaron una leccion de cordialidad hacia el extranjero que nunca olvidaré. 
Por esto y la otra multitud de cortesias que me mostr6é durante el verano 
tendré siempre muy buenos recuerdos de la gente del sur de Chile. 

Deseandole una feliz Pascua, 
quedo a sus ordenes, 
Epuarpo Wo LFE 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSIDAD 
NACIONAL DE MEXICO 


The Universidad Nacional is to be congratulated on the complete success 
of its fourth summer session. Such, I am sure, is the opinion of all the Ameri- 
can students who have attended the many courses offered, from the elementary 
to the most advanced ones. Initiated by Lic. Ezequiel Chavez, the Rector of 
the University, supported and furthered by the ex-Secretary of Education, 
Lic. José Vasconcelos, these summer sessions have amply answered the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, namely, the bringing about of a better and 
more thorough understanding between the men and women educators of the 
United States and of Mexico. 

It was correctly perceived that the future success or failure of Western 
civilization on the American continent depends on whether the two forms of it, 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin, can cooperate and benefit by mutual contact 
without giving up any of their peculiar characteristics. The destiny of America 
lies in the comprehension of the fact that mankind living on this continent 
should lead the rest of the world in the new era which is now beginning; an 
era in which human beings, regardless of what their evolution may have been 
in the past, must firmly resolve to abandon inhuman methods of settling their 
problems. 

The task of the educators is to prepare the minds of future generations 
for a thorough grasping of this fundamental principle. The pugnacious instinct 
of man must be directed into a constructive channel in the struggle with the 
forces of nature, for the purpose of achieving common welfare. Economic 
problems will then cease to be problems of narrow chauvinism and petty 
jealousy, resulting in wholesale destruction as exemplified by the Great War. 
The peoples of America are best in a position to set an example to the world 
by showing it that intelligence is superior to brute force. 

This great aim will be greatly furthered on this continent when oppor- 
tunities are given to the thinkers and educators of Anglo-American and Ibero- 
American countries to come together, study together, and discuss together 
plans for the future. The summer courses of the National University of 
Mexico aim at such fellowship and create in the classrooms close friendships 
which carry the message of coOperation to all cultural centers of the two 
neighboring republics. There is every reason to hope that Mexico will be able 
to maintain a long period of stable government, and this will constitute the 
greatest encouragement for ever-growing numbers of American teachers to 
become acquainted with the best that Mexico has to offer. 

Last summer the school offered courses for beginners having no knowl- 
edge whatever of Spanish; it also offered more advanced courses in grammar, 
conversation, and composition for those primarily interested in acquiring 
fluency in speaking and writing Spanish. The conversation was based on 
observations made by the students in their daily associations with Mexican 
life, and on their excursions or visits to historical places in the city and the 
neighboring districts. The main stress was laid on correct pronunciation and 
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on the acquisition of a varied vocabulary, the groups being limited to fifteen in 
a class. For correction of defects in pronunciation two special courses in 
phonetics were given by the eminent linguist, Professor Pablo Gonzalez 
Casanova, and his assistants. The groups were limited to ten students each, 
and extreme care was taken to make the somewhat stiff Anglo-Saxon jaws 
lose some of their inertia and move in a rhythmic marimba tempo, so as to 
reproduce the harmonious sound waves of the Spanish sentence. The task 
was almost superhuman, but with the endless patience of the teachers great 
progress has been achieved in reducing the errors of the students’ mortal mind 
to a minimum. In the field of pure philology the interest shown was, as could 
be expected, small, as courses of that nature are given at home. 

The courses on methods were among the very popular ones, and great 
praise was bestowed especially on Professor Moisés Saenz, the Director of 
the Summer School, and Professor C. Scott Williams, for the presentation of 
the best ways to overcome the aversion of our speed-loving youth to the acquisi- 
tion of foreign languages, particularly Spanish. 

These preparatory courses were intended to create a solid foundation for 
the study of literature in which the life of Spanish-speaking peoples reflects 
itself in different aspects through the course of centuries, first on the Iberian 
peninsula, then on the American continent. The stress was naturally laid on 
the typically Mexican nuance of the Iberian culture, greatly influenced by the 
rich native substratum. For the purpose of giving the students a clear under- 
standing of the indigenous civilization, courses in Mexican history, pre- 
Colonial, Colonial, and post-Colonial were offered by such competent authori- 
ties as Professor Victoriano Salado Alvarez, and several younger teachers. 
These courses were supplemented by excellent courses on Mexican art, both 
native and Spanish-Colonial, given by Professor Manuel Romero de Terreros, 
Marqués de San Francisco, who is the foremost authority in this field at 
present. Mexican geography found a most able exponent in the person of 
Ing. Jess Galindo y Villa, at one time regidor of the City of Mexico, and 
author of the best monograph on the history of the capital. The curator of 
the archeological section of the Museo Nacional, Lic. Ramén Mena, in his 
course on Archeology, made the old races who have built the pyramids of San 
Juan Teotihuacan and Cholula, and those who left marks of their skill on 
their peregrinations from the North to the Valley of Mexico, live again in 
his interesting lectures and on the excursions to the latest excavations. Music, 
songs, and dances were taught by enthusiastic lady instructors and were none 
the less enthusiastically attended despite the fact that they were given in the 
afternoon when it was very difficult to abandon the sweet siesta habit and take 
the tramcar to the Secretaria de Educacion, taking the risk of running at times 
into a thunder storm or a drizzling rain. 

Two young poets, Carlos Pellicer and Salvador Novo, held their audiences 
spellbound by their graphic descriptions of the great dramatic events in 
Spanish-American history. They praised real heroes, like Simon Bolivar, and 
showered contempt on “uneducated swineherds,” like Pizarro, murdering noble 
Incas, or self-seeking political profiteers like Iturbide. In a course on recent 
Mexican history Lic. Daniel Cosio Villegas with equal fervor extolled Juarez 
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and condemned Profirio Diaz. It was quite refreshing to get away from the 
dry, analytical, reference-card method of our historical seminars, and absorb 
the spontaneous and frequently very truthful, synthetic evaluation of the last 
hundred years of democracy (more or less), and the three hundred years of 
Spanish misrule. The youth of Mexico seem very much disoriented at present, 
and over-resentful for the tyrannical interference of the white man who has 
deprived the native of ambition, and has “ruined the blood of the nation” by 
creating the mestizo whose mind is constantly swayed to extremes due to his 
mixed ancestry. This, however, is only a temporary manifestation of a world- 
wide phenomenon. 

For the seekers of the beautiful in literature there were courses on Cer- 
vantes and on the drama of the Siglo de Oro. They were not much frequented, 
as similar courses are offered in American universities. The Mexican literature 
found an excellent interpreter, himself a writer of note, Julio Jiménez Rueda, 
and the Spanish novel of the nineteenth century, under the guidance of 
Federico Gamboa, Mexico’s best contemporary novelist, a master of pure 
Castilian style, and a diplomat of renown, could have been given to no better 
hands. Both courses were among the most popular in the school. 

Lic. Ezequiel Chavez, Rector of the University, gave a course on educa- 
tion in Mexico and on the philosophy of education, which were primarily 
intended for Mexican teachers. 

The University organized several excursions: to Puebla, Cuernavaca, Vera 
Cruz, San Juan Teotihuacan, the Castle of Chapultepec, Tepozotlan, and 
visits: to the Teatro Nacional, Palacio Nacional, day and night schools, 
rincones de México, under the guidance of competent lecturers. The Departa- 
mento de Bellas Artes gave a splendid fiesta with native music and dances, 
under the direction of Maestro Beristain, weekly concerts and lectures. Of 
the last-named the most notable was that of Federico Gamboa, who spoke on 
the contrast between the Pilgrims and the Conquistadores. It was a truly 
masterly presentation of the different motives which led the two groups of men 
to the shores of America and resulted in both cases in grave problems which 
their posterity is called upon to solve in a Christian spirit. He expressed the 
hope that the Mexicans may not console themselves by pointing out the 
defects of other nations, but try before all things to correct their own errors 
and thus become free of the ancestral stigma; in this manner they surely will 
work out their true destiny, which cannot be that of “mutually hating and 
killing themselves.” 

The Mexican Y. W. C. A. organized tamaladas and tertulias each Friday 
evening with concert and lecture by a prominent speaker on subjects of inter- 
est to students of Mexican life. Among these speakers was Luis Gonzalez 
Obregon, the beloved chronicler of the City of Mexico. 

The end of the school was marked by two cordial gatherings: one, organ- 
ized by the students of the summer school in honor of the faculty at San- 
born’s; the other, organized by the faculty in honor of the students at Loubens’. 
The attentions lavished by the Mexican hosts on the visiting Americans were 
marked with a cordiality which can hardly be equaled by our own rather 
ineffusive attempts at being cordial. 
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The attendance last year was somewhat smaller than the year before, 
owing to the De la Huerta revolt, but the fifth session next summer promises 
to be the largest in the history of the school now that the political situation 
has become stable. The actual President, General Calles, has been a teacher 
himself, and no doubt will put forth every effort to make the visiting American 
teachers feel en su casa. 

Those interested should write for further information to Sefior Secretario 
de la Escuela de Verano, Universidad Nacional, Calle del Lic. Verdad, México, 
D. F., or to the undersigned. 


Atots RicHarp NYKL 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS 


INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS—OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. Joaquin Ortega, Associate Professor of Spanish in the University of 
Wisconsin, has resigned his post in the Instituto de las Espafias to devote his 
entire time to writing and academic work. Mr. Ortega has been in charge of 
the Division “Studies in Spain” in the Instituto since its foundation, and 
through earnest and intelligent efforts he has succeeded in making this agency 
one of the most useful of the different activities of the Instituto. He has 
organized and conducted during the last four years the Official Trips to 
Spain of the Instituto. 

To succeed Mr. Ortega, the Executive Council of the Instituto has_ 
appointed Mr. William M. Barlow, head of the Department of Modern 
Languages in the Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York, N. Y., and 
Professor Francisco Pifiol of Connecticut College, New London, Conn. 
Messrs. Barlow and Pifiol will be placed in joint charge of the Division 
“Studies in Spain” in the Instituto and will organize and direct the Fifth Trip 
to Spain in the summer of 1925, to facilitate attendance at the fourteenth 
Summer Session of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos of Madrid. Those 
interested in the trip, or who wish to obtain general information about travel 
and study in Spain, should address Mr. Barlow. 





A NEW JOURNAL 


Bulletin of Spanish Studies —A Record and Review of their Progress, 
is the title of a new journal established in England which will interest the 
members of our Association. It is a quarterly published in December, March, 
June, and September. One volume has appeared. Number 5, the current num- 
ber for December, 1924, is the first number of Volume II. E. Allison Peers, 
elected an honorary member of our Association at the Denver meeting, is a 
member of the editorial board. 

The high scholastic character of the articles in this journal may be under- 
stood by a brief review of the contents of number 5. The first article by Pro- 
fessor Peers deals with, A Precursor of St. Teresa: Francisco de Osuna. “None 
of the books which are known to have influenced St. Teresa has been more neg- 
lected than the Tercer Abecedario Espiritual of Fray Francisco de Osuna.” The 
author’s purpose is to rectify this neglect and give his readers a brief sum- 
mary of the book reprinted in Volume XVI of the Nueva Biblioteca de Autores 
Espatioles. The second article is sufficiently described by its title, E] Espatiolismo 
en la Obra de Rubén Dario. The well-known writer of books of travel, Aubrey 
F. G. Bell, contributes an article on Fray José de Sigiienza, A Friar of the 
Escorial. Fray José’s history of his religious order contains an enthusiastic 
description of the great monastery which is a classic. Mr. Bell offers his 
readers some examples. The last article in the Bulletin has for its title, Juan 
Ignacio Gonsdles del Castillo: Catélogo Critico de Sus Obras Completas. Be- 
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side brief summaries of the works, mostly plays, occasional quotations give 
the reader hints of this author’s style. 

The subscription price of the Bulletin of Spanish Studies is ten shillings 
six pence. Copies of Volume I may still be secured at this price by ordering it 
of the Editor, Spanish Studies, University of Liverpool, Liverpool, England. 

HisPANia wishes the new journal complete success. 





THE CENTENARY CELEBRATION OF JUAN VALERA 


To the Members of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 

During the month of December Madrid celebrated the centenary of the 
birth of Juan Valera. The Committee of Organization is presided over by 
the Conde de las Navas, Chief of the Private Librarians of His Majesty the 
King. This gentleman has officially commissioned the undersigned to receive 
moneys destined to be used to help pay the expenses of the national monument 
to Valera, which is to be erected in Madrid. 

A similar celebration will be held in February of this year in the birth- 
place of Valera, the beautiful little city of Cabra, where another monument to 
the distinguished writer will be placed in the principal park. The daughter of 
Juan Valera, Carmen Valera de Serrat, has authorized the undersigned to 
receive moneys destined to help defray the expenses of this monument. 

Upon the receipt of these authorizations, it occurred to me that the mem- 
bers of our association either individually or, preferably, with small contri- 
butions voluntarily made by their classes, would be glad to participate in thus 
commemorating the birth of the most Attic stylist produced by Spain during 
the nineteenth century. If this idea should appeal to our members, I shall be 
glad to receive any sums that they may choose to forward to me, and I should 
like to have at the same time a statement as to whether the gift is a personal 
gift or a class gift or a Spanish club gift, with the indication of the proper 
name of the organization. In all cases I shall issue a receipt for the amount 
received and I shall divide the sums equally between the two monuments. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. D. Fitz-Geratp 
University OF ILLINOIS 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 





MEDALS 


About one hundred medals were awarded last year by teachers, members of 
the Association. The medal is of bronze. It has the seal of the Association on 
the obverse and the caravels of Columbus on the reverse; with a ring hanger so 
that it may be worn on a ribbon or as a watch fob. Once seen in a school, 
students will vie with each other for the possession of such a handsome prize. 

The conditions of award adopted by the Association are as follows: 
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1. That in high schools having a four-year course in Spanish the medal be 
awarded to the best student in the third year, or sixth term, and to the best one 
in the fourth year, or eighth term, once each semester in schools organized on 
the semester basis or once yearly in schools organized on the yearly basis. In 
schools giving but two years’ instruction in Spanish, the medal is to be awarded 
to the best student completing the two-year course at the end of any semester or 
year, according to the plan of organization of the school. Determination as to 
who is the best student is to be left to the discretion of the chapter or Spanish 
department awarding the medal. 

2. That in colleges the medal be awarded once a year to the best student in 
the third-year work and the best in the fourth-year course. 

3. That the medal be never awarded for less than two years of work in a 
senior high school nor for less than three years of college work. 

The following suggestions may be helpful: 

1. Make known to the pupils at the outset of the term the nature of the 
award and how it may be won. 

2. Display the medal publicly. 

3. Announce the award in the school assembly, in the school handbook, on 
the bulletin boards and in classes. 

4. Make a public award. 

5. Make known the fact that the names of prize winners will be printed 
in Hispanta. Teachers who award prizes should take pains to send the names 
to the Associate Editor in charge, Mrs. P. M. Bogan, Box 1314, Tucson, 
Arizona. 


The price of the Association medal is one dollar. It may be obtained by 
sending the price to any one of these persons. Select the one nearest to your 
residence. 

Mr. Louts BerKxowi7z, 1098 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Proressor W. S. Henprix, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Miss Grace Eaps Dacton, Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. C. Scott Wrti1AMs, 1412 Poinsettia Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 





SPANISH, ITS VALUE AND PLACE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 


How many of these booklets have you used? The Secretary continues to 
receive letters praising two points about them. When there is an influential 
person in the community who is cold to Spanish, the booklet is useful to hand 
him for his perusal. When you wish for a little supplementary reading to give 
students, this booklet contains the gist of a small library of books about Spain 
and Spanish America. Class exercises can be based on the book. 

Copies may be had for 40 cents each or four for $1.00. Address Alfred 
Coester, Stanford University, California. 
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Statistics of Enrollment in Modern Languages in Senior High Schools of 
New York City—From March 1917 to October 1924. 


French German Latin Spanish Italian 
Wows OEP cnn 14,714 23,898 17,409 13,362 103 
October 1917. ......................14,970 17,511 15,665 16,375 74 
March [976 .................... 17,343 12,956 16,478 21,771 56 
October 1918* 0000. 19,865 6,216 13,686 22,961 63 
a ere 20,920 3,287 15,234 25,729 66 
October 1919) _...........19,993 909 14,218 25,536 65 
March 1920  ..WW00000...2 20,336 532 14,845 28,801 125 
October 1920 -.-.-s-eeee1 9,084 60 14,522 28,339 144 
March 1921 ......................22,206 881 15,801 31,350 213 
October 1921 ......................21,247 1,586 17,158 31,517 372 
March 1922 ...................... 23,500 2,752 19,402 33,228 399 
October 1922**.... wvoneassevel ne 3,638 20,340 30,532 592 
| RZ 27,085 4,696 22,305 30,880 620 
October 1923) _....................27,176 5,147 21,427 27,351 766 
March 1924  ...00000002... 28,576 5,285 24,969 28,007 902 
October 1924 _....................30,654 5,530 25,590 27,882 950 


* The formation of new classes in German was suspended in September 1918 by order 
of the Board of Education and was resumed in February 1921. Those who had begun the 
language were allowed to continue it. 

** By order of Superintendent Moloney pupils entering commercial courses were not 
allowed to choose a modern language in the first term unless their general rating in the 
elementary school was A. Those rated B could choose a language only when especially 
recommended therefor by the elementary school principal and the district superintendent. 
This served to reduce the registration in languages, particularly in Spanish, which has been 
the language most studied in commercial courses. 

The above figures have, naturally, increased in many instances through increase in 
school population. 


Enrollment in the Different Foreign Languages in Senior High Schools, 
October 1924. 

Terms I II III IV Vv VI VII VIII Total 

French 7,008 5,654 7,070* 5,061 2,853 2,006 270 132 30,654 

German 1,839 1,205 1,104 810 366 163 32 11 5,530 


Greek 63 24 33 28 19 4 = on 171 
Italian 313 217 181 131 52 39 v4 3 950 
Latin 6,889 5,005 4,864 4,006 2440 1771 380 235 25,590 
Spanish 9220 5850 4,996 3,821 1,715 1816 296 168  27,882° 
Grand Total, Foreign Languages..... <sadeccannee EEE 
Grand Total, Modern Languages............................65,016 


* Pupils enter this third term of the senior high school from the junior high school. 
Since French is taught to a much larger number of pupils in the junior high school than 
is Spanish, the enrollment in French in this term is larger than it is in Spanish. 


LawrENCE A, WILKINS, 
Director of Modern Languages in High Schools. 





LOST MEMBERS 


HISPANIAS, or letters sent to the following members, have been returned 
by the postoffice. If you know the present address of any of these persons, 
please inform the secretary or, better yet, tell the person about this notice. 


Name Last known address 
Adkisson, J. S Junior High School, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Adams, Nicholson B Lynchburg, Va. 
Alvarez de Molina, Mateo...................... University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Ascher, Margaret Fort Scott, Kans. 
Bedford, Elizabeth ' 1722 W. Jackson St., Muncie, Ind. 
Blasquez Gomez, F. M University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Blatherwick, Belle......................................1154% West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Brown, Esther R 1609 Van Buren St., Amarillo, Tex. 
Brown, Julia... -...-eeceeoeseeee------------- Fruitland High School, Fruitland, Idaho 
Carter, Anne 92 Grove St., New York, N, Y. 
Castro, Maria..n..........cc.cscecccccseeccesseseseeseseeseseeeee- 475 W. 159th St., New York, N. Y. 
Cauthorn, Leah Teacher of Spanish, Brawley, Calif. 
Chaffey, Judith E , 377 Main St., Hayward, Calif. 
Clyde, Norman.. Florence, Ariz. 
Colgan, Grace Normandie Hotel, Columbus, Ohio 
Colon, Luis 315 W. 94th St., New York, N. Y. 


aomg™, : Somerville High School, 
Cunningham, Laura Richetta 62 Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


Cuero, Texas 

South Side High School, Newark, N. J. 

1121 B. Bush St., San Francisco, Calif. 

Newtown High School, New York, N. Y. 

2057 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 

Halloran, Mary H 294 Wadsworth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Haskin, Elsie 309 E. Penn St., Whittier, Calif. 
Hemmes, J. C 97 34th St., Newport News, Va. 
Hittler, Freda 108 West 8th St., Mesa, Ariz. 


. New Jersey College for Women, 
Hough, Mary Elizabeth New Brunswick, N. J. 


Hochdoerfer, C. F. R. 1061 14th St., Boulder, Colo. 
Humphrey, Edith Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Hunt, Phoebe Box 654, Warren, Ariz. 
Huntsman, Emily........................................260 Blue Lakes Blvd., Twin Falls, Idaho 
Iturralde, Maximo.....................................New York University, New York, N. Y. 


: { Teacher of Spanish and Latin 
Jensen, Mary Allie Corcoran, Calif. 


Lampson, Mrs. Bertha G Box 526, Mountain View, Calif. 
Lippelt, Marie Thompson Falls, Mont. 
Lockwood, Lillian 2241 Durand Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
Lustgarten, Miss A 211 Remington Ave., Arverne, N. Y. 
Marsh, June F 1660% So. Ardmore Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Masso, Gildo 


McGuire, Cora H 
Merryfield, Mabel 
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eee ee ae U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 


Theo. Roosevelt High School, Annex 
New York, N. Y. 
2523 Hillegas Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Box 212, Manzanola, Colo. 





Millard, Mrs. E. S 


Box 101, Chowchilla, Calif. 








Minault, Madeleine 
Morris, Anna K. 


Box 1701, Denver, Colo. 
Summitville, Ind. 





Noto, Rosa. 


Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





O’Keefe, Ethel 


Madera, Calif. 





Oline, Mrs. Louise Evelyn. 
Partch, Mrs. A. W 
Pascal, Rose L 
Platt, Lois 





613 East 6th St., York, Neb. 
Martin College, Pulaski, Tenn. 
16 Ketcham Place, Elmhurst, L. I., New York 





Power, Vera G 


Minneapolis, Kansas 
Rillito, Ariz. 





Powers, G. Ruth 


Lakin, Kansas 





Reese, Edna A 





Rice, Philip R 
Riess, Marion 
Ross, Eleanor.. 








Rountree, Miss Mary. 
Scott, Lydia 


787 Ceder Ave., Beaumont, Tex. 
‘J Issaquali, Wash. 





Simpson, Hallie 
Slaughter, Elizabeth 


La Porte, Texas 
319 Sola St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





Sykes, Eleanor Z 
Vasquez, Angel C 


Williams, R. H 
Yearout, Mabel 


University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. 
oe of Sp. Dept., Catholic Univ. 
Washington, D. C. 

Furnald Hall, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 
El Dorado, Kans. 





NOTES AND NEWS 
THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CuHapter.—The New York Chapter held a social reunion at 
309 West Seventy-second Street on Saturday, December 13th, at 8:00 p.m. 
More than one hundred and fifty members and friends attended. 

Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser of the New School for Social Research 
delivered an interesting and instructive address on “Race and Culture.” This 
was followed by a spirited discussion, for the presentation awoke much inter- 
est among the audience. 

Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, upon invitation of the President, gave a short 
talk upon the value of Latin culture and its contribution to American culture, 
and emphasized the importance of membership in the Association which stands 
for the dissemination of knowledge and the support of the ideals of both 
cultures. 

The President, Miss Catherine Lois Haymaker, enthused the members with 
her practical plan to obtain a 100 per cent membership for the Association in 
the Greater City and vicinity. A campaign was formally launched in which 
the active members pledged themselves to assist in making personal calls upon 
those teachers of Spanish who are not now members and invite them to join. 
The workers are divided into two teams and we are assured that the compe- 
tition is keen. If the task is completed by January 10th awards for securing 
the greater number of new members will be made at the banquet meeting of 
the chapter in January. Although there is a greater number than usual belong- 
ing this year, it is the desire of the chapter to include each and every teacher 
of Spanish in the city and vicinity as a member of the Association this year. 

Miss Margaret Taylor, a well-known soprano singer, who has spent con- 
siderable time in South America studying the Spanish opera and its music, 
gave a delightful rendition of the aria, La Romanza, from the Spanish opera, 
La Dolores. Miss Taylor was recalled for several encores and sang Ojos 
Negros and O Primavera. Due to the unfortunate illness of his accompanist, 
Sefiora Maria Teresa de Castillo, we were denied the pleasure of hearing the 
distinguished violinist, Sefor Patricio Castillo, from Mexico. Sefior Castillo 
attended the meeting, however. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to dancing, with Miss Anita 
Candela, Miss Mae Bartley, and others at the piano. A charming and efficient 
committee served refreshments while the details of the coming campaign for 
new members were being mapped out, and at the close all voted the affair such 
a success that it is hoped many such others may be held in the near future. 

Co_tumBus CHAptTER.—The Columbus Chapter held its regular meeting at 
the Bronze Lantern Tea Room, Columbus, Ohio, on Saturday, November 22. 

After the regular business meeting Miss Stella Reel of East High School, 
who has recently returned from a year’s visit to Spain, spoke on “La Semana 
Santa” y “La Feria” de Sevilla. Following this, Professor Santiago Gutiérrez 
of Ohio State University spoke on the works of Ramon del Valle Inclan. The 
meeting then adjourned to convene again in December. 
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ARIZONA CHAPTER.—The annual election was held during the State 
Teachers’ Convention, which met in Phoenix November 26-29. Mrs. Bogan 
called the meeting to order and after the reading of the minutes of the previous 
meeting and the report of the secretary for the year 1924, the following officers 
were elected: President, Miss Helen S. Nicholson of the University of 
Arizona; vice-president, Miss Eddy of Phoenix Union High School; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. P. M. Bogan; corresponding secretary, Miss Sadie Glasser of 
Yuma High School. The meeting was then very ably addressed by the Mexi- 
can Consul, Sefior Don Juan Prieto Campfer, who spoke very enthusiastically 
and entertainingly of “Mexico and Her Resources.” A vote of thanks was 
tendered Sefior Campfer, after which the members and friends motored to 
La Casa Vieja in Tempe, where a Spanish luncheon was enjoyed. 





GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The distinguished Spanish phonetician, Navarro Tomas, will be one of 
the professors of the Summer School of Spanish, to be conducted at Rio 
Piedras, Porto Rico, from July 2 to August 19, 1925, under the directorship 
of Miss Josephine W. Holt of Richmond, Virginia. 

Dr. Antonio Garcia SOLALINDE of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos, 
Madrid, who has been teaching this year at the University of Wisconsin, will 
give courses in Spanish literature at Stanford University during the 1925 


summer quarter. 


Poesia JUGLARESCA Y JUGLAREs is the title of a new book just published 
by the distinguished Spanish philologian, Don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. 

Cuicaco, ILt1No1s.—The pupils of the Waller High School presented the 
“Mascara de Navidad” before the Circulo Espafiol on December 10th, and 
repeated the performance on the 11th inst. at the Waller High School. 

Tucson, Artzona.—The pupils of the Spanish Department of the Tucson 
High School, under the direction of Miss Vera Power and Miss Ruth Bird, 
put on a Spanish Assembly on Tuesday, December 9th, which was voted one 
of the best assemblies of the year. Six couples danced La Jarabe Tapatia and 
chorus and soloists sang Spanish songs. 


The junior high schools of Richmond, Indiana, believe they have found 
at least one way to solve the problem of how to approach efficiently the elec- 
tion of a foreign language in the secondary schools. Four years ago they 
originated and began to teach a course in General Language, with the purpose 
of revealing to the pupil that his personal connection with language is as vital 
as any other of his school activities. It has developed into a research course, 
in which the teacher and pupil join forces in real laboratory style. 

The general idea is to surround him with the atmosphere of language in 
the making, as seen correlative with race evolution. He comes then to realize 
that it is living and growing, that it is not static, but subject to change. His 
interest moves from the general to the concrete, and by the end of the course 
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he is able to arrive at a more or less definite understanding as to his ability 

to master a foreign tongue, and if a language is decided upon, whether it shall 

be modern or classical. And if no language is elected, he still finds the course 

has enriched every phase of his future studies in English and kindred courses. 
P. M. Bocan 

Tucson HicH ScHoot, 

Tucson, ARIZONA 





MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Report of Spanish Language Group (Spanish I) 


The Spanish Language group of the Modern Language Association of 
America met in Room 613, School of Business, Columbia University, New 
York City, at 4:30 p.m. on December 31, 1924. In the absence of Professor 
Charles P. Wagner, University of Michigan, who could not attend the meet- 
ings, Professor Charles Carroll Marden, Princeton University, was elected 
to serve as chairman of the group. 
Papers were read as follows: 
(1) “The Vocabulary of the Libro de buen amor,’ Dr. Henry Brush 
Richardson, Yale University. 

(2) “Observaciones personales sobre el lenguaje de Cuba,” Professor 
Oscar L. Keith, University of South Carolina. 

(3) “Remarks on Vocabulary-Making and Opportunities for Work in 
This Field,” Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, University of Illinois. 

(4) “Practical Applications of Spanish Phonetics,” Professor Julian 
Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury College. 

Dr. Richardson brought his (manuscript) vocabulary to the Libro de buen 
amor, and discussed particularly certain doubtful words of Arabic origin. 
Professor Keith’s paper was much enjoyed. Professor Fitz-Gerald stressed 
the desirability of providing complete vocabularies in editing linguistic monu- 
ments, and mentioned the need of such vocabularies for Gonzalo de Berceo, 
the Celestina, and especially the Quijote and other works of Cervantes, the 
last task being of such magnitude as to require the collaboration of a number 
of scholars. Professor Moreno-Lacalle’s paper was replete with helpful ideas. 
Among those who participated in the discussion were the chairman, who 
added greatly to the value of the papers by his scholarly comments, Professor 
Ralph Hayward Keniston, Cornell University, and Professor Federico de Onis, 
Columbia University. 

About seventy-five members were in attendance. A vote of thanks was 
tendered Professors Marden and Doyle for arranging and conducting the 
meeting, and it was unanimously voted to continue the group another year. 
Professor Ralph Hayward Keniston, Cornell University, was elected chairman 
for next year, and Professor Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Uni- 
versity, was reélected secretary. 

H. G. Doyte, Secretary 
WasuHincrTon, D. C. 
January 2, 1925 











THE LA PRENSA PRIZES 


Not often is it possible for teachers and pupils to compete for prizes in 
the same contest. This is the case in the contest sponsored by La Prensa, the 
Spanish daily newspaper of New York. At the annual meeting in Denver, the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish voted to share in this contest to 
the extent of supplying members of the various committees which will act as 
judges. The annual meeting also passed a vote of thanks to Mr. José Cam- 
prubi, editor of La Prensa, to whose generosity and enthusiasm for his native 
tongue, the offer of the prizes is due. 

Instructors and students are able to compete in the same contest on account 
of the manner in which the total number of ninety prizes is divided into classes. 
A further subdivision into regional groups insures a wide distribution of the 
prizes as well as a fairer general competition between contestants. Complete 
information follows concerning the plan for the distribution of prizes for 
excellence in Spanish studies. 


Five Groups 
I. Students in secondary schools (public and private) ; 
II. Students in colleges; 
III. Students in colleges and universities seeking an A. M. degree in Romance 
languages ; 
IV. Candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in Romance languages, and 
V. Teachers of Spanish in secondary schools. 


NINETY PrIzEs 





Groups I II Ill IV V 
Secondary Schools. Colleges A.M. Doctors Teachers 

First prize $250 $250 $250 Iprize $250 
Second prize 125 125 150 $500 150 
Third prize 75 75 100 100 
Additional Prizes 
12 at $25 ea. 300 |. re 125 
15 at 15 ea. a5 6 6M M......... 100 
35 at 10 ea. 350 

$1325 $675 $500 $500 $500 


Total of Prizes—$3,500.00 


ConpiTions APPLICABLE To ALL CANDIDATES 


1. All essays submitted must be accompanied by certification of the im- 
mediate educational superior of the candidate (see further details below) that 
the essay presented is the individual and original work of the candidate. 

2. All essays in Groups I and II must be written in Spanish—essays in 
Groups III, IV, and V will be accepted in English or Spanish and essays of all 
groups must be the original composition of the candidate. Dictionaries, gram- 
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mars, encyclopedias, etc., may be freely consulted during the preparation of the 
essay. 

3. No person competing in one group may compete in another. 

4. All manuscripts should be typewritten, double-spaced, or written very 
clearly with equivalent spacing. 

5. Nobody whose native language is Spanish may cumpete in Groups 
I and IT. 


DetaAILep CoNDITIONS 


Group I.—Topics for essays must be chosen from a list to be printed in 
La Prensa or a list of the topics will be furnished free upon request by La 
Prensa. This list will appear in the issue of October 15, 1924, and will be re- 
printed once a month thereafter. An extensive bibliography of each of the 
topics will be be printed in La Prensa every day beginning with October 16th, 
accompanied by detailed suggestions. Length of essay approximately 600 words. 
Certification that the candidate has composed himself, without the aid of a 
teach or a Spanish-speaking person, the essay presented, must accompany the 
essay. This certificate must be signed either by the head of the Department 
of Spanish in the secondary school or by the Principal of the School. 

Group II.—Topics for essays must be chosen from a list to be printed in 
La Prensa on October 15, 1924, which list will be reprinted once each month 
thereafter, or a list of the topics will be furnished free upon request by La 
Prensa. An extensive bibliography of each of the topics will be printed in La 
Prensa every day beginning October 16th, accompanied by detailed suggestions. 
Length of essay, approximately, 1500 words. Certification to be made by the 
head of the Department of Spanish of the college or a professor acting in that 
capacity. 

Group III.—There will be no limitation as to number of words. The essay 
may be that presented in the 1924-25 scholastic year as a thesis by a candidate 
for the degree of A.M. in the department of Romance languages or Department 
of Spanish, and his topic must have reference to the Spanish language, litera- 
ture, or similar topics in relation to Spain or Spanish America in general or 
any one country of Spanish America. Certification to be made as in Group II. 
Subjects will be suggested in La Prensa but not prescribed. 

Group IV.—There will be no limitation as to number of words. The 
essay or book may be that presented in the 1924-25 scholastic year as a thesis 
by a candidate for the degree of Ph.D., in the Department of Romance languages 
or Department of Spanish, and accepted by such a Department and his topic 
must have reference to the Spanish language, literature, or similar topics in 
relation to Spain or Spanish America in general or any one country of Spanish 
America. Certification to be made as in Group II. 

Group V.—There will be no limitation as to number of words, but the 
topic must be a pedagogical one concerned with the teaching of Spanish in 
secondary schools. Certification must be made by the Principal of the School, 
or by the Superintendent of Schools in the city or town in which the teacher is 
employed. Subjects will be suggested in La Prensa but not prescribed. 
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Metuop oF DETERMINING AWARDS 


1. Expiration date. All manuscripts, except those in Groups III and IV, 
which must be presented before September 1, 1925, must be delivered to the 
Regional Chairman on or before April 1, 1925. 

2. There are to be five Regional Committees and one Central Committee. 
The Regional Committees may appoint subcommittees of one or more persons 
if they deem it expedient, the chairman of each committe assuming responsibility 
for the work of such assistants. These committees will each be composed of : 

Two secondary school teachers of Spanish to have charge of the essays of 
Group I; one college professor to have charge of essays in Group II; one col- 
lege professor, head of a department of Romance languages or of a department 
of Spanish, or subdivision of Spanish to have charge of essays in Group III 
and one secondary school teacher of Spanish to have charge of essays in 
Group V. These five members of each committee will be members of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. These committees shall select 
their own chairman. 

3. Each Regional Committee will select one essay of those submitted 
from their region as the best suited in their opinion for the award of first prize 
in each of the Groups, I, II, III and V; likewise, they will select one essay for 
each of the awards of second and third prizes. Similarly each Regional Com- 
mittee may select for Group I, twelve essays for the award of $25 each and 
fifteen essays for the award of $15 each, thirty-five essays for the awards of 
$10 each and for Group II five essays for the award of $25 each and ten for 
the award of $10 each. That is, each Regional Committee may select the fol- 
lowing number of essays, but not more, providing that in the opinion of the 
members of the committee such number of essays merit prizes :—sixty-five in 
Group I, eighteen in Group II, three in Group III and three in Group V, or a 
total of eighty-nine essays. 

4. Each Regional Committee will forward to the Central Committee, care 
of La Prensa, 245 Canal Street, New York City, on or before May 1, 1925, the 
essays that they have selected according to above plan. This Central Committee 
shall select from the essays forwarded by the five Regional Committees the 
essay which they consider deserving of the first, second and third prizes in 
Groups I, II, and V, and for the Group I the twelve to which the awards of 
$25 should be made and the fifteen to which the $15 awards should be made 
and the thirty-five to which the $10 awards should be made; for Group II the 
five to which the award of $25 should be made, and the ten to which the $10 
awards should be made. The committees will make the selections for Group III 
after September 1, 1925. All Group IV contestants should send their articles 
or books to the Central Committee in New York. This Central Committee 
will announce through La Prensa the names of the winners of all groups except 
III and IV on or before June 1, 1925. 

5. The regions into which the country will be divided are as follows: 
First Region: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania. 

Second Region: Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 

South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 

Kentucky. 
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Third Region: Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 

Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana. 

Fourth Region: North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho. 

Fifth Region: Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada, California, Oregon, 

Washington. 

(Regional Committees for these divisions will be announced later.) 

6. Each candidate will write at the head of his essay the Group in which 
he is competing (Group III, for example) then the title of the essay, and below 
that a pseudonym followed by a number (for example, “El Curioso Imperti- 
nente”—448) ; both to be selected by him. This same pseudonym and number, 
together with his Group indication, will be written on the outside of a legal 
size envelope, and within the envelope will be placed a slip of paper on which 
is written this pseudonym together with the number and his Group indication 
and below (1) his real name, (2) his home address, and (3) the name of the 
school or college with which he is connected and its address, thus: 


Group III (followed by title) 


El Curioso Impertinente, 448, 
John Jones, 
Smith’s Corners, 
Utah 
Montserrat College 
Bingville 
Colo. 
This envelope should then be sealed and attached to the essay, and the two 
should be sent by registered mail to the Chairman of the Region in which the 
candidate lives while studying (or while teaching). 

7. La Prensa will publish in its columns the essays of the winners of the 
first, second and third prizes in Groups I, II and III. In cases of the essays in 
Group III, the type will be arranged in such form as would make it possible 
to make plates therefrom for printing as theses those essays that the writers 
have to present in a university in book form for the degree of A.M. These 
plates will then be available at cost to the winners in this group. The three 
winning articles in Group V will be published in Hispanta, the official organ of 
the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, published in California. 

8. The Central Committee shall appoint a special committee to choose the 
doctoral thesis or dissertation. (Group IV) to which the prize of $500 shall 
be awarded. This Committee on the Doctoral Dissertation shall be composed of 
five university professors of Spanish or of Romance languages who shall be 
chosen jointly by the presidents of the Modern Language Association of 
America and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, subject to the 
approval of the Central Committee. Prize for this group will be awarded after 
September 1, 1925. 

9. The postal expenses incurred by each committee in handling the essays 
will be defrayed by La Prensa. These expenses should not exceed $10 for each 
committee. 








